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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


TWO°MEMORABLE WEEKS.—(IL.) 


[ Editorial. ] 


Mississippi was in a way the great revelation of 
those two weeks. A state without a city! The 
census of 1900 does not give a city of 15,000! 
What would Louisiana mean to the world without 
New Orleans, Alabama without Mobile and Bir- 
mingham, Georgia without Atlanta and Savannah, 
Tennessee without Memphis, Nashville, and Chatta- 
nooga, but Mississippi has had no city of any 
magnitude. And yet Mississippi has done more to 
build up Memphis than has Tennessee and almost 
as much for New Orleans and Mobile as have 
Louisiana and Alabama. When her people have 
earned and saved money they have gone to Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Mobile, and birmingham to 
spend it; when they became rich, in these cities they 
established homes; when their boys aspired to city 
life they went to these cities. 

Mississippi has made the most of her resources. 
She has the best forests in the South and there are 
no better rice lands or cotton fields. No state takes 
more pride in the character of her citizens. She 
leads all other states in the percentage of her 
people whose parents were born in the state. Her 
appropriations for schools are phenomenal. Here 
isastate of which seventy-two per cent. of the entire 
state appropriation is for public education. What 
would Massachusetts, or any cther Northern 
state, say to such a proposition! Only expert and 
devoted educational leadership for a quarter of a 
century has made this possible. The last of the trio 
of notable state superintendents was Hon. A. H. 
Whitfield, who is now, the skilful president of the 
Women’s Industrial College, in which are enrolled 
800 young women of exceptional worth and de- 
votion. The entire student membership is appor- 
tioned to the counties of the state, each being 
assigned its quota, and the county superintendent 
has the selecting of the young women to enjoy the 
privilege. Is this paralleled in any other state in- 
stitution for its entire student membership? In 
thinking of Mississippi it must never be forgotten 
that for every two white men struggling with the 
problems there are three colored men who do not 
bear much of the burden, to put it mildly. 

Alabama is making a famous record in the pro- 
portion of her state appropriation that goes to the 
equipment and maintenance of her state educa- 
tional institutions, but the “spectator” saw nothing 
educational outside of Birmingham, which is won- 
derful for its newness. Superintendent J. H. 
Phillips, who has been here less than twenty years, 
has developed the entire system of schools. A 
native of Kentucky, a graduate of Marietta College, 


he taught in Ohio fer three years and in 1888 be- 
came principal in the one small building in which all 
of the children were gathered. To-day he presides 
over the system ina large city, andit has all 
come in his day. The white high school 
has 800 enrolled. In a _ colored high school 
the spectator heard plantation songs beyond 
anything he had heard before, and that is 
saying much. But the highest interest attached 
to the industrial features. The girl seniors make 
literally everything worn at graduation except 
their shoes. Their whole course in sewing, knit- 
ting, and dressmaking is focused on this fact, and 
each year all previous classes are outdone. 

The state fair was a feature of my Birmingham 
visit. Here were abundant evidences of the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the state 
which make her the Pennsylvania of the South. 
One lump of coal weighed 2,950 pounds, and was 
taken out 9,025 feet from the mouth of the mine. 
At Nashville the return of Superintendent H. C. 
Weber marked an epoch in the educational history 
of the city. He is an accomplished scholar, a grad- 
uate of the Tennessee college of 


rare culture, 
Swanee, with 


extended post-graduate work in 
chemistry at Harvard, leaving that institution as 
one of the most promising of her chemists, author 
of a text-book on the subject which is still a stand- 
ard. Into mining he dipped, making and losing 
two fortunes before he settled down to the super- 
intendency in which he is eminently successful. 
The South has no better educational leader than he. 

Nashville rivals the best Northern cities in tenure 
and practical pension. 

The superintendent here is elected for five years, 
and teachers after satisfactory trial are placed upon 
a permanent list from which they cannot be re- 
moved except by positive vote of the Board and 
notice of thirty days in advance being given them. 
When a teacher retires from age she becomes a 
regular substitute, which is practically a pension 
list. A teacher on this list works or not as she is 
disposed. There is no compulsion. With the 
regular grade teachers the regular maximum 
salary is $60 per month, with possibilities of 
promotion to special positions such as_ hall 
principals with salary going as high as $85. 
In the high school the regular teacher’s maxi- 
with chance 
of promotion to special hall principalships going 
as high as $155 per month. The principalships 
the grammar schools pay as high as $170 
month. 


mum salary is $120 a month 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.—(I.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


Of our leading poets he was almost the only one who 
learned nature by working with her at all seasons, under 
the sky, and in the field and wood.--E. C. Stedman, in 
‘*Poets of America.” 


This year of grace which is now so near its ending 
has furnished favorable opportunities for interest- 
ing and rewarding retrospects. The mental eye 
has been directed to the plantingof that little 
colony of Saxons on the shore of the James river, 
destined as it was to expand into the puissant Am- 
erica of our time. Then, too, certain -imposing 
figures have reappeared for at least one gratifying 
and favoring glance, such as Longfellow the bard, 
Agassiz the naturalist, and Fulton the inventor; 
their features untouched and their aureoles un- 
dimmed by the hand of time. 

And now there comes afresh into the line of 
vision with the closing of this year the graceful and 
genial face of the poet Whittier, as his centennial 
falls due on the seventeenth day of the twelfth 
month according to his Quaker computation. No 
one who ever saw that face in life can ever forget 
it, with its high forehead—as if thought was no 
transient tenant there ; its powerful, level brows, its 
deep-set and dark eyes—so radiant with kindness, 
and yet so suggestve of possible fire, and the com- 
pressed lips that so easily broadened into a win- 
some smile. There was no hidden meaning about 
those features ; they were as open as a sunlit morn- 
ing. 

It was Whittier’s good fortune to be born and 
reared in humble surroundings. A contracted and 
somewhat unfertile farm on the north shore of the 
Merrimac was the Whittier homestead. Here asa 
boy the poet learned to turn a furrow, to mend a 
fence, to house and fodder the cattle, and aftera 
frantic winter storm to break a way through giant 
snow-drifts that blocked the lane. He knew where 
the strawberries were on the hill, where the lily 
pond and the pickerel pond were, where the wood- 
chuck dug his tunnel, where the wild bee sought 
the wild thyme, where the migratory waterfowl 
paused to rest a weary wing, where the squirrel hid 
his hoard of nuts and the oriole swung its nest. 
Charming experiences these to remember, and to 
enshrine afterwards in simple, unaffected verse. 

School advantages were scanty, but good as_ far 
as they went. Joshua Coffin, the schoolmaster, 
stirred slumbering ambitions in the shy and honest 
farm lad, and especially so on that day when he 
placed in the boy’s hand his own well-thumbed 
copy of “Bobbie Burns.” No loan was ever re- 
paid with ampler interest, for it was that book that 
awakened in Whittier his earliest poetic impulse. 
The wish to go beyond the district school was in- 
terfered with by the restricted income of the farm, 
but by making slippers at twenty-five cents a pair 
to pay his way, the boy was able to spend a few 
terms at the Haverhill academy, and prepare him- 
self for a brief attempt at school-teaching. This 
was as far as his tuition went. Probably had he 
enjoyed more robust health he would have aspired 
to a college degree incourse ; but such his straitened 
circumstances both in purse and vitality denied him. 
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And in a real sense this was well, for, as Sted- 
man says, ‘Whittier’s origin and early life were aus- 
picious for one who was to become a poet of the 
people. His muse shielded him from the relaxing 
influence of luxury and superfine culture... . It 
placed him years in advance of the comfortable 
Brahmin class, with its blunted sense of right and 
wrong, and to use his own words, turned him ‘so 
early away from what Roger Williams calls the 
world’s great trinity—pleasure, profit, and honor— 
to take side with the poor and oppressed.’ ” 

Whittier came of Quaker stock, and that stock 
was instinctively friendly to the untutored redman 
and the manacled black. Such kindliness to the 
hunted and enslaved had to be preached into many 
ofthe other religious persuasions, but it was native 
to the Friends. Ere Whittier began to vote, he 
entertained the longing and the hope that some 
day, in the land he loved, every yoke might be re- 
moved from human shoulder, and every thong from 
human wrist. So it was a day of vital interest to 
America—though neither knew it at the time— 
when Whittier and Garrison first met each other. 
That day there was the signing of a compact of af- 
fection and endeavor between them that rivaled 
that of David and Jonathan, and that, like this, 
stood the tense strain of all the years till their work 
was done. 

Loyally did Whittier share the obloquy that came 
to Garrison and his iellow-reformers. It was nota 
comfortable experience that came to the early abo- 
litionists. Their cause was most unpopular, and 
even their lives unsafe. Whittier himself was pelted 
with stones and mud and ancient and malodorous 
eggs, in the capital of a New England state, and his 
modest Quaker garb spoiled beyond repair, though 
his life was saved by flight. Armed men surrounded 
Quaker homes, and gave them a rude rifle serenade, 
but nothing daunted these kindly non-resistants. 

One day while visiting Whitticr, I spied a gun 
with an inordinately long barrel leaning in a corner 
of the library wall. Modestly I rallied him on the 
incongruity of such a weapon being found in the 
home of such a non-resistant as himself. Taking up 
the gun and holding it for my inspection, he said,— 
while the merriest twinkle lurked in his dark eyes, 
—“Yes, this is the thing which the orthodox folks 
once used to persuade the Quakers.” And then, 
as he set the gun back in its old corner, he added: 
“But it is not nearly so dangerous a thing as it 
looks.” And he had had an experience of looking 
along a hostile gun-barrel. 

There was not even a trace of fear in the man 
who wrote “Voices of Freedom.” They were a 
trumpet call to freemen to heed their conscience 
and do their duty. They said the same thing in 
poetry as Garrison said in prose, and they met the 
same scorn, the same anger. Men of ante-bellum 
days were wont to wonder how such hot, belliger- 
ent words could come from a Quaker and a non- 
resistant, and they declared him inconsistent. So 
he was, judged by their standard of consistency. 
But one feature they overlooked, and in the case 
of some of his accusers intentionally so. There 
was a strain of love and goodwill accompanying all 
his indignation that modified it, and kept it pure 
and sinless. Take, for instance, the poem ‘Icha- 
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bod,” written when Daniel Webster—either with 
his sanction or by his connivance—allowed the 
fugitive slave act to pass without his protest. 


“So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


“Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 


Befit his fall!” 


Writing of this poem, David A. Wasson has said: 
“‘Tchabod’ is the purest and profoundest moral 
lament, to the best of our knowledge, in modern 
literature, whether American or European. It is 
the grief of angels in arms over a traitor brother 
slain on the battlefields of heaven.” There was no 
admixture of hate in Whittier’s denunciations. 
They were saved from any such base alloy. His 
words were much like the words of Him, who 
while announcing the sure destruction of ancient 
Jerusalem “beheld the city and wept over it.” 
With the national crisis past, and emancipation 
gained, Whittier turned his pen to other work. 
He never reopened the bloody chasm, as the politi- 
cians did for many years. Blue and gray were 
blended into a new color. He never cared to 
speak of the days of strife. They were not con- 
genial to him as a child of peace. Friends could 
not hurt him worse than by any complimentary 
allusion to him as one of the authors of a new 
freedom. There was other work to be done now 
than swapping reminiscences around a campfire. 
The land of his birth that had been wrong was now 
right, at least on one great issue, and now he 
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would speak to it in other strains. Fortu- 
nately the way for this was open. For twenty 
years he had been shut out from the favor of book- 
sellers and magazine editors. But now he was 
“persona grata” to both. And He had something 
to say through them that the people would wish to 
hear. 

And he developed the precious power of creating 
homely beauty, which an eminent writer thinks is 
“one of the rarest powers shown in modern liter- 
ature.” Such, for instance, is “Snow-Bound,” 
which was published in 1866. When Field was 
about to publish it, Whittier wrote: “Don’t put the 
poem on tinted or fancy paper. Let it be white 
as the snow it tells of.” But it tells of much more 


than snow. It paints for us the group about the 
fireside :-— 
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“While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat.” 

“Here we have, absolutely photographed,” says 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, “the Puritan colonial in- 
terior, as it existed till within the very memory of 
old men still living. No other book, no other pic- 
ture preserves it to us; all other books, all other 
pictures combined, leave us still ignorant of the at- 
mosphere which this one page recreates for us. It 
is more imperishable than any interior painted by 
Gerard Douw. And this picture we owe to a lonely 
invalid, who painted it in memory of his last house- 
hold companions, his mother and his sister.” 

Such poems as “Snow-Bound,” “A Tent on the 
Beach,” and “The Last Walk in Autumn,” are 
sterling poems and with the stamp of the mint upon 
them; and “some of the strains are such as 


no living man but Whittier has proven his power to 
produce.” 





MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(IIl.) 


BY DON 


The question of moral training in the classroom, 
and the methods which should be employed, is, per- 
haps, the most important feature of a system of 
moral training. 

Text-books should be compiled by competent 
educators, selected by the state authorities, and 
their efforts should be published by the state, and 
distributed throughout the schools. 
whole rich treasure house of ethical aphorisms and 
parables contained in the literature of all ages and 
all peoples—Pagan, Moslem, Buddhist, Confucian, 
Jewish, Christian, and Infidel. It is entirely possi- 
ble, entrusting this task to a commission of com- 
petent authorities, in whom complete confidence 
can be reposed, to collate the ethical teachings on 
which the universal enlightened moral sense of 
mankind is a unit, and incorporate these in a work, 
wholly irrespective of the source whence derived, 
attaching no name to them,—nothing to indicate to 
a possible sectarian prepossession one way or the 
other whether they are the teachings of a Confu- 
cius or a Buddha, a Plato or a Seneca, a Marcus 
Aurelius or an Epictetus, a Moses or a Jesus, a 
Hillel or a Thomas 4 Kempis, a Robert Ingersoll, 
a Felix Adler, a Phillips Brooks, or a Henry Ward 
Beecher; the only test to be applied being ideality 
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of the thought and the nobility of the literary ex- 
pression. 

With such text-books as a basis, the teacher 
could give personal reminders from time to time, 
and thus, almost unconsciously, from the stand- 
point of the child, instruct it in the principles of 
moral ethics. 

In affording the teacher an opportunity to inves- 
tigate conditions in the home, an important step is 
taken in the way of social and economic, as well as 
moral advancement. For it is by seeing the 
actual needs of the homes of those children who 
are in greatest need of moral training that the 
teacher can perform her greatest work for the 
state and for society. 

In many instances, and especially in the well-to- 
do sections of a community, the moral training 
which is given in the classroom will be sufficient. 
But for the large industrial population, personal in- 
vestigation and personal aid to the families is im- 
portant if the system of moral training is to meet 
with marked success. 

The many things which are now crowded into 
the school curriculum must be eliminated, not only 
to make room for moral instruction, but because 
they do not, in and of themselves, contribute any- 
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thing of lasting importance from an educational 
standpoint. There is little use of taking up the 
time of school duties with many of our recognized 
“fads of education.” What is more, these whims of 
educational craks are becoming tiresome to those 
who are compelled to put up with them, for reasons 
which are well known to all of us. 

Manual training and such other similar means 
of developing the physical as well as the mental 
faculties are well and proper, but te insist upon art 
education in the grades, a long and difficult 
course of nature study, and various other non- 
essential branghes, will be the ruination of effective 
work in the grades in the future. 

What is most desired is a-treatment of the gen- 
eral subject of general education, with emphasis 
upon moral training. 

The practical scheme of moral training in the 
public schools must be based, in large part, upon 
the individual initiative of the teacher. Mere book 
knowledge will not suffice in this branch of study. 
The teacher must be guided, now and then, by pre- 
cepts, but his or her main duties must be based 
upon the conditions as they present themselves. 

It is useless for us to prescribe a certain text- 
book, or to outline a “theory” of action. The best 
of teachers tell us that their success depends upon 
a thorough knowledge of the mental, moral, and 
physical needs of the pupils. 

' This makes it necessary to select carefully those 
who are to be the instructors of our children. It 
means that the teacher is of far more importance 
than the salary, which must be considered of second- 
ary importance always. In our commercial life we 
Americans have thought too much of the cost of 
education, without considering what results were 
being obtained for the money which was invested. 
We have not thought how to place education upon 
a business basis simply: How can we get along 
with so and so much this year? When we come to 
realize that the present system is not fulfilling the 
needs of the state and the needs of society as well, 
we will then adopt a policy based upon business 
methods. 

We will then realize that it pays to have the best 
men and women in the grades, even if their salaries 
seem needlessly large to the average layman. 

By adopting a general system of moral training 
in connection with the public schools, the most im- 
portant step will be taken in bringing education to 
its proper basis. To-day it is pure theoretical 
speculation, mere knowledge, without any empha- 
sis upon the better things of life. 3y adopting a 
policy which will include ethical teachings, the com- 
ing citizen will grow up to realize what all of his 
education really amounts to. He will see the de- 
fects in society and be better able to cope with the 
problems of everyday life. 

For those pupils who are unable to receive higher 
‘education, the moral training which they received in 
the grades will assist them in their worldly work, 
and tend to inspire a spark of ambition. There will 
be, no doubt, in many instances, those who will 
lead a better life, by virtue of such training. The 
interest which the teacher is in duty bound to take 
in the child will be the means of inspiring many 
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with a desire to continue school for a longer period 
of time. 

The social standard will be materially raised by 
virtue of such training along ethical lines. This 
fact is self-evident. 

The state will be building for the future when it 
provides for the development of 
and affords an opportunity for 
termination of what is morally 
our men of affairs to-day were _ schooled 
in moral training of the sort which must follow 
our proposed system of moral training in our pub- 
lic schools, there is ample reason to believe that 
we would not find such a lack of moral stamina ex- 
isting in our political and business circles at the 
present time. The men in political life who stand 
for things will not be the exception, as they are to- 
day, but there will be a general clamor for the 
things which are right. The business man, know- 
ing that he cannot and ought not to employ “un- 
derhanded” methods, will not attempt to do 
Within the last few years, how many men have de- 
clared upon the witness stand that they did not 
know they were doing wrong! . 


character 
the de- 
right. If 


so. 


The proposed system of moral training in the 
public schools, as here briefly outlined, must be 
worked out in greater detail by a state commission 
of moral training. 
ful consideration, 


The subject requires such care- 
not only from the educational 
point of view, but also from the standpoint of so- 
ciety, that it cannot be hoped that a definite plan 
can be here outlined. «Simply such generalizations 
as seem pertinent to the subject in hand, and which 
strike one who has studied the situation with some 


care as important, will 


be dwelt upon at some 
length. 
In the first place,. I cannot believe, as many 


educators have and still do believe. that moral train- 


ing cannot be divorced from teaching.* 


~~ - 
Possibly we have failed to agree upon the same 


religious 


meaning for the word “moral,” but I fear, 
rather, that the diffculty lies in the fact that 
many of us are n le to appreciate the differ- 
ence between toiigious theory of moral 
life and the ‘roral life in all of its mean- 
ings, ag we find it expressed in the beliefs 


of all peoples. To my mind, moral training con- 
cerns itself primarily with those important princi- 
ples of conduct which each and evervone of us, 
who are well versed in ethics, consider to be just 
and right,—principles which we know our intimate 
friends, both in and out of church circles, will ap- 
prove of without any hesitation. Those who con- 
tend that the principles of good conduct, both 
towards our fellows and towards the world at large, 
must of necessity be taught from the pulpit, are 
laboring under the delusion of simple and artless 
faith upon pure theoretical speculation. 
They fail, in a large measure, to appreciate the fact 
that there are many whom the church—and I re- 
fer to no particular denomination—cannot possibly 
reach. 


based 


Then, too, moral training, to be successful 
must be taught in connection with other branches 
of learning where the effect will not be so percep- 
tible to the pupil; and by professional teachers who 





*Sir Oliver Lodge, ina paper before the Child Study Association, 
Birmingham, May 4, 1907.—The Contemporary Review, August, 1907. 
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THE TEACHER’S CREED AND PRAYER. 


“I believe in boys, the noble sons of to-day, the fathers of to-morrow. I believe in girls, the 
delight of the present, the stay of the future. I believe in the innocence and purity of both, and in 
the great need of keeping them so, their freedom from the curse of ignorance and crime. To this 
end I believe in the joint effort of the home, the school, the church, and the state. 

“I believe that the only right environment of any life is truth, beauty, goodness; truth as 
reached through all the sciences, beauty as embraced in art, goodness as expressed in all right 


conduct. 
“T believe God is infinite, man is finite. 


“I believe in the dignity of man’s creation, of his great possibility for to-day and for all the fu- 


ture. I believe in the constant quest for perfection for myself and for all my fellows. 


the past and all its contributions. 
the future and its reward. 


“I believe in Jesus Christ, Hs service, His brotherhood, His authority, His life. 


He was, and is, the World’s greatest Teacher. 
‘May I be like Him. Amen.” 


I believe in 


I believe in the present with all its joy of service. I believe in 


I believe 


S. H. Layton. 





have had long training in the work of the class- 
room. By whatever method we may devise, it is 
evident to me that the church can never fulfill its 
mission as an educator in moral precepts. 

Secondly, if the details of whatever system is 
to be employed in instituting moral training in our 
schools are left to a commission of experienced 
pedagogs and laymen, there need be little fear 
of bringing moral precepts into conflict with reli- 
gous ideas and doctrinal beliefs. The clamor that 
has been raised upon this point is based upon a 
preconceived idea that any and everything which 
does not relate to the intellectual side of education 
must, of necessity, be excluded from the curriculum. 

Thirdly, the state is not taking a stand: upon 
matters of a religious nature by insisting upon 
moral training in the public schools. No religious 
principles are taught under our proposed scheme. 
Merely those ideas of righteous conduct, as ex- 
pressed in the codes of all sects, if need be, are to 
be given to the developing child, without reference 
to the origin of such ideas deemed most suitable for 
instruction. Such a policy should not call forth 
unfavorable comment from even the most sec- 
tarian of our religious denominations. 

Fourthly, there seems to be some doubt as to the 
feasibility of the state’s undertaking such a sys- 
tem in conjunction with general education. It is 
clearly evident to those of us who have taken even 
a passing interest in the church that it has failed to 
grapple with the problem of moral training suc- 
cessfully; and the ideas of moral righteousness 
are so varied in the family that it seems folly to 
leave such training in the hands of those who are 
ignorant and unable to give competent instruction 
at best. The constant changes in the status of the 
family, due in large part to the growing complexi- 
ties of our economic life, are so numerous and wide- 
spread that we can hope for little from that quarter 
likewise. The aim of the state, I take it, in pro- 
viding an educational system, is to promote a bet- 
ter citizenship in every sense of that word. In 
view of the fact that present educational methods 
have failed to be effective, it does not seem without 
the scope of state activity to provide for any and 
all forms of enlightenment, provided they do 
not interfere with personal ideas and beliefs, and 
tend to unduly influence the teachings of the home. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


BY W. E, CHANCELLOR, 


Washington, D.C. 


Are educational conditions improving? No com- 
petent person doubts that they are. For all the 
factory and barrack and other false, formal, and de- 
grading features of modern education, as a 
whole the educational situation never before was 
as good as it is now; and the tendency is upward. 
But this is not the real question. Are educational 
conditions improving as rapidly as the general so- 
cial conditions demand? General society is degen- 
erating all about us. The exploitation of the many 
by the few, the expropriation of the common 
wealth, the defeat of property rightly understood 
in its purpose ofsustaining, enriching, and enlarging 
the life of common humanity, the city and its sins 
against childhood, itself being a sin, and a thou- 
sand other symptoms evidence the diseases of 
civilization. They who see truth and dare to 
speak truth are unanimous upon all points except 
one. Some who are really competent and un- 
prejudiced see in the present freedom of American 
society evidence that after all, despite the thousand 
other and evil symptoms, at heart, “All’s well.” 
The common remark is that democracy is essen- 
tially successful despite appearances. These opti- 
mists fail to see at work a single sociological law 
that, once understood, explains away this appar- 
ent cause for optimism. 

A civilization may evolve from it: own inherent 
substances, or it may be produced as the outcome 
of the juxtaposition and inevitable conflict of sev- 
eral alien elements. Is ours a democracy of 
choice, of intelligence, of good will; or is it a de- 
mocracy of fate, of force, of conflict? Are we a 
homogeneous people, one in religion, language, 
blood, traditions, peacefully evolving a new social 
order; or are we a collection of various peoples, a 
heterogeneous society, indulging in toleration for 
the time while accumulating wealth? After we 
gain wealth, what then? Is there an intrinsic 
Americanism of the best that will finally bring us 
all together in a common ambition? 

Let us look straight into the heart of the matter. 
We are trying a new experiment, that of universal 
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education, free to the individual. No other nation 
ever tried it before or is really trying it now. Be- 
cause child labor is not really profitable and be- 
cause the very small child at work awakens pity, 
we require the educational experiment to be tried 
upon all children from seven to twelve, possibly 
fourteen years of age. This experiment is con- 
ducted upon the narrow lines of a uniform me- 
chanical regimentation of all children by persons 
characteristically incompetent for the real work 
of education. The real problem, which is to edu- 
cate the educable youth, we evade, establishing 
high schools of a peculiar character for the few and 
evening schools to gloss over the evasion. 

Moreover, we are trying this experiment in the 
city rather than in the country. Now the modern 
city is a neurasthenic psychosis, a feverishly pulsat- 
ing subconsciousness, composed of irritations, 
apathies, passions, and despairs,and supported by an 
over-developed body, suffering in some members 
from fatty degeneration, and in others from atro- 
phy. It rises before me wanton, crude, heavy, 
laborious, prone to pleasures, depraved, fascinat- 
ing, ruinous. It has a body disproportionately 
large for its brain; and as for its soul, in this age 
of the disintegrating church and of declining re- 
ligion, that is seldom discoverable. 

How does the school appear to the other great 
social institutions? Educators sometimes “point 
with pride’”—pardon the trite phrase,—to the uni- 
versity ; but the university never points with pride 
to the school. Whynot? The university does not 
belong to education but to culture. The univer- 
sity is the omnium gatherum of all knowledges and 
skills, of all sciences and arts, the nurse of all pro- 
fessions, the throne of culture. The university is 
very ancient, is universal in ambition, and is self- 
containing and self-dependent. The school is 
none of these; has an entirely different motive. 
The university professor seldom claims the school 
teacher as comrade and co-worker in his enterprise. 
On the contrary, university faculties usually as- 
sume the role of dictator, and knowing very little 
of education, prescribe its methods and materials; 
and when these fail, as all prescriptions of the ig- 
norant must fail, condemn the victimized educators 
for the failure. 

The view of the school taken by the church re- 
flects the condition of the churca. No longer a 
universal institution, inertly permitting the great- 
est force of human nature to decline into the tombs 
of various cults, utterly broken apart, dependent for 
its power mainly upon the accidents of personality, 
the church affords three different attitudes toward 
the school. One is the enforcement of the servi- 
tude of education to the interests of its cult. An- 
other is the creation of schools in subordination to 
its cult. <A third is complete indifference; this is 
by far the worst. But all three modes of reaction 
or varieties of relation are equally guilty of the 
great denial, which is that education, though an 
end in itself, is substantively a form of religion and 
the chief form and therefore essentially inseparable 
from religion. 

The state looks upon the school as an orphan 
child adopted by its grace and to be supported as 
a matter of duty in the bread-and-butter necessa- 
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ries of existence. The state sees no fallacy and no 
guilt in spending $1,000 a year in reforming a 
criminal by incarcerating him while spending $35 a 
year in forming a boy by educating him; sees no 
fallacy and no guilt in paying $5,000 or $6,000 a 
year to a judge to sentence the criminal, and 
$1,200 or $1,500 a year to a principal for running a 
school, or $300, $400, $500, $600 a year to a teacher 
for making a worth-while citizen cut of the boy; 
sees no fallacy and no guilt in placing the scholarly 
and disinterested educator in the ccntrol of—what 
shall I say?—the average board niember. In all 
candor, however, I must say in exculpation of the 
state that proper education cannot be maintained 
by tax rates. With its present means of revenue, 
the state cannot expend upon schools much more 
than a dollar, more or less, of every $100 of taxable 
property. That dollar is about one-quarter what is 
actually needed for education—Journal of Peda- 


sogy. 
O-0-0-@-0-4-0- 

‘THE RIGHT START” FOR THOSE WHO LEAVE 
SCHOOL. 


BY SAMUEL H. RANCH, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Arrangement has been made with the school 
board of this city whereby the school principals 
send in the names and addresses of all children who 
have left school permanently. During the past 
vear 538 such names were sent ir from twenty 
To each of these children there was 
written a personal letter from the librarian, calling 
attention to a little eight-page leaflet, which was 
enclosed. In this leaflet, entitled “The Right Start; 
or, Don’t Be a Quitter,” there was told at some 
length how persons could continue their education 
through the library after leaving school. Just 
what the definite results of this experiment will be 


schools. 


it is hardly possible to say, but later on it is pro- 
posed to check up these names with our registra- 
tion cards to see what proportion of the children 
who have left school are using the library. 

A small number of the young people who receive 
these letters and circulars come to see the librarian 
to talk the matter over with him. The impression 
gained from these few interviews was rather a pa- 
thetic one, when it was seen how poorly equipped 
some of the children are for the serious work of 
life. It seems almost a crime that the poverty, 
ignorance, indifference, or greed of parents should 
make it possible to take children out of the schools 
for the sake of a few dollars a week, when they are 
not further than the fifth grade and are not even 
able to read or write as intelligently as the average 
child in that grade. One could not help but feel 
that in at least some of these cases the school 
training of the children had hardly gone far 
enough to enable them to use the library with any 
degree of profit. Before such children can get 
much information out 6f books they must gain a 
good deal more experience in the ability to read, 
and for this purpose they were turned over to the 
children’s librarian, who makes a special effort to 
interest them in reading for its own sake, simply 
to enable them to gain facilitv in getting ideas from 
the printed page. 
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IF LOVE ONLY WAIT. 


Ah me, but the day is so long, 
And the toil is so hard, and the brain 

So weary of weighing the right and the wrong, 
So tired of the stress and the strain! 

What dream of delight can endure 
The noise and the dust of the street? 

Yet if love only wait at the end of the day, 
The toil and the trouble are sweet. 


The heart would be roaming afar, 
These sunshiny days, to the green 
Delights of the grove where the singing birds are 
And the flash of the river is seen; 
But here are a desk and a chair, 
And a task for a poet unmeet— 
Yet if love only wait at the end of the day, 
The toil and the trouble are sweet. 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


-—-- , 
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THE FOOL. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 





[In using the following article, we are reminded of 
the colored ministerial brother who said, when his flock 
failed to respond adequately to his financial appeals, 
“You appear to think that your pastor can work on 
earth and board in heaven.’—Editor. ] 


“What a fool a young man must be to think of 
throwing away his life as a teacher in the public 
school!”’ 

This expression contains the essence of the “busi- 
ness man’s” estimate of the profession known as 
pedagogy, when it is connected with the public 
school. Nor is it an hypothetical statement, in- 
vented for the purpose of argument or proof, but 
a real, live utterance of an active “business man,” 
who knows the world, has mingled with men of 
affairs, and understands the public estimation of a 
man’s value in the community. And however 
bald the statement may appear at first thought, vet 
is it not true? 

From a business man’s point of view the teacher 
is not a producer; he makes no “two blades grow 
where one grew before’; he seldoms adds any- 
thing to the taxable property in the community; 
his task of ‘five or six hours a day” is a “cinch” ; be- 
sides, the teacher has frequent and long vacations, 
though the business man is prone to forget, in the 
last analysis, that the teacher is paid for the time he 
works, and that the expenses of the vacations are 
continuous, — disbursements without receipts. 
And as to the teacher’s work being a “cinch,” be- 
cause of short hours per day, a mistaken notion 
pervades the minds of the uninitiated, for the earn- 
es® teacher works as hard in his profession as the 
business man does in his business ; he makes as long 
days and as short nights, we know; he puts as 
much thought and energy into the work of teach- 
ing as the man of affairs puts into his work; the 
teacher uses up as much*nerve force in his calling 
as does the business man in his; the teacher is sub- 
jected to as much “cussing” in his humble work as 
the business man receives from his patrons; the fi- 
nancial reward they both receive comes from the 
same source, the public; but, while the business 
man has piled up a fortune, lives in his own elegant 
house, and rides in a fine auto, the teacher, exclu- 
sive of his living, for the most part, has not re- 
ceived from the public, for his labor, remuneration 
enough to build a roof to cover his head and shel- 
ter his family; and, even if he had, he would not 
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know where to locate such a home, not knowing 
how soon he would be ordered to move out, 
through some chicanery of politics, or on account 
of the influence of some irate parent, whose boy 
needed straightening out to preserve the discipline 
of the school, notwithstanding the explicit injunc- 
tion of the school board that “order must be main- 
tained at all hazard, if nothing else be accom- 
plished.” 

And when, after long years of service and ripe 
experience, which is considered of less value the 
more he has of it, and he has conducted his last 
recitation, closed the schoolroom door for the last 
tinie, and concluded life’s little span, men say: “He 
was a good teacher, but he accumulated no prop- 
erty, and left nothing to his family but an educa- 
tion, for he did not own soil enough of mother 
earth to cover his corpse to satisfy the sanitary 
conditions of society.” 


In view of these facts, when we look about this 
town, or any town, and see the fine residences and 
the pleasant homes, owned by their occupants; 
and when we note the various kinds of prosperous 
industries and lines of business interests, which 
produce annually sufficient incomes to support 
those homes in comfort and security ; and when we 
observe the attitude of the people toward the pub- 
lic school, a child of their own begetting, and the 
small amount they are willing,—willing? nay forced 
to invest for the equipment and support of the pub- 
lic school, then we are constrained to admit that 
the business man’s judgment is based upon right 
calculations,— that any young person is a “fool” 
to enter the profession of public school teaching as 
a life work. We, therefore, earnestly and consci- 
entiously, on all occasions, advise young people to 
keep out of it, and those who are in it to get out of 
it as soon as possible, and to enter upon a vocation 
that is conducted on business principles; a vocation 
that carries with it a measure of security in its ten- 
ure of office, when conditions are fulfilled to the 
letter and work is faithfully done; a vocation that 
offers inducements for promotion in the scale of 
efficiency with increase in remuneration; a voca- 
tion that gives its devotees equal standing among 
their fellows, politically and otherwise, as citizens 
of the republic, a vocation whose followers rank as 
men among men, who have not stunted and 
warped their mental faculties by continual contact 
with immature and weak minds, so that at three 
score years the public estimate of them is: “They 
are unfit for business or anything else, except as 
victims for the Osler theory.” 


“But,” says.the critic, “would you cripple the pub- 


lic school by influencing worthy young men and 
women not to enter upon this work as a life pro- 
fession?” According to recently published ac- 
counts, the number is already rapidly diminishing, 
because of the lack of public interest in, and ap- 
preciation of, a factor in our democracy that is 
wholly vital to the perpetuity of popular institu- 
tions. But does it affect the general public, as to 
its purse strings, to know that the state could not 
survive a half century were its public school sys- 
tem eliminated from the civic problem? In a time 
of most tranquil peace and great prosperity we ap- 
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propriate hundreds of millions of dollars of the pub- 
lic money for a navy and other bellicose interests 
for the destruction of men, more than double the 
amount invested in our schools, and the public will 
whoop itself hoarse till the last hat is thrown in the 
air, but hold from one to six adjourned meetings 
and haggle over an appropriation of a paltry hun- 
dred dollars for the equipment of a school- 
room for the purpose of developing worthy 
citizens out of the boys and the girls. 
Why? Doubtless because the former is 
considered in the light of patriotism, 
while, with the majority, the latter smacks of 
charity, though no one ever considers it charity 
when he partakes of nourishing food to preserve 
the life of his body. In the words of a worthy old 
Roman, “The people that does not care enough 
for its liberties to preserve them Ceserves to lose 
them.” And in the last analysis the responsibility 
rests with the public, and not upon the teachers. 
————- ——-+--0- 0+ ¢-¢-—_____—_ 


“ANGELS OF THE BOOKS.” 
[There is so much that is good in this that our readers 
must haveit. There is no way to modify the report without 
spoiling it. It isfrom the Boston Transcript. ] 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards was presented by Louis 
M. Wilson, librarian of Clark University, 
Worcester, as one whose books are dearly 
loved by librarians as well as children. With 
characteristic ease. and grace this gifted daugh- 


ter of famous parents told her _ ideas of 


how the minds of-little children may be awakened 
to the world of literature. She approved heartily 
of Mother Goose and “her great modern compeer, 
Edward Lear,” and said the story of “Sing a Song 
of Sixpence” and “When Good King Arthur Ruled 
This Land” are examples of good, strong English 
with splendid Saxon flavor. “Such words strike 
right into the hearts of children,” she said. Fairy 
tales, too, especially those by Grimm and the im- 
mortal Hans Christian Andersen, will open won- 
derful visions of imagination. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Richards, “I should not 
want to have anything to do with achild nor a 
grown-up who does not like fairy tales. 

“First, foremost and always should poetry from 
Chaucer to Kipling be a part of the reading for 
children,” she went on. In contrast to the noble 
verses which present fine pictures to the mind, Mrs. 
Richards quoted a doleful, creepy sort of thing 
selected from a volume for school declamations, 
“which,” she said, “would certainly addle a child’s 
brain as well as those of its listeners. You,” she 
said, addressing the librarians, “might well be called 
‘delightful despots’ since you have such opportuni- 
ties to burn all such awful books, and I hope you 
do it whenever you can,” she added. 

The books that present tales of great travels and 
historic events were mentioned, and there was a 
special word for “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Every 
child should have a copy of that in its hands. Mrs. 
Richards went to her concluding thought, which 
was the value of the Bible and Shakespeare. Chil- 
dren may not understand them, but they need them, 
and they have all their lives to grow into them, and 
to get used to breathing the air of genius instead 
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of the commonplace. No one can be called well 
educated who does not know the Old and New 
Testaments as given in King James’s version. The 
ignorance of young people of what the Scriptures 
contain would be impossible to duplicate in Mo- 
hammedan or Hebrew families, she declared. Not 
merely for religion, but for its literary value should 
it be studied. More attention to its masterpieces 
might show young people a way of improving their 
beggarly vocabularies in which such adjectives as 
“elegant,” “fine,” and “fierce” are worked to 
death. 

Boys who turn from a good book without a 
thought of its contents because it is ‘‘too thick” can 
often become delighted readers if parts of it are read 
to them. The same is true of the girls who de- 
mand the latest novels, good or bad. “It is a glori- 
ous and delightful thing to be a librarian and have 
opportunity to give bread to the starving,” said 
Mrs. Richards. Her closing word was: “I think | 
shall have to name you all ‘angels of the books,’ 
for vou can take children by the hand and lead 
them in the pleasant paths of good literature.” 


~ 
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WHAT IS THE GOOD OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION ? 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, 
Western Reserve University. 


To think truthfully, to choose in righteousness 
and wisdom, to appreciate beauty, to feel nobly, to 
increase the number and the worth of one’s rela- 
tionships, and to aid in adjusting oneself to these 
relationships, to give self-knowledge, self-control, 
self-development, and self-enrichment, to foster 
social efficiency, to promote reverence for all good 


ness and for God, to give graciousness without 


weakness, and strength without severity, to extend 
the boundaries of human knowledge, to make the 


h “ar lees - 
ne great liver, 
1 


thinker, the scholar, the gentleman, t 
the great doer, and the great man—these are inti- 


mations for an answer to the question. These are 
some of the elements of the good of a college edu- 
cation. 


—————- — 0-0-0-@ 0-0 
THE PROFESSOR’S LOT. 
BY GEORGE M. STRATTON, 


Only a short time ago a college teache 
spoke seriously in public of the — banker, 
the lawyer, and even of the burglar as fhe 
ing in touch with life in a trver sense than 
is the university professor. \nd the profes 
sors’ frequent reference to the poor rewards and 
all the outward hardships of their work indicates 
some little envy of the goods of life which come to 
the merchant, the lawyer, and the physician. Yet 
there is no lot on earth that offers greater rewards 
and greater opportunities. And when an indi 
vidual has grievances, the blame is often placed 
primarily on the president, since the form of or- 
ganization encourages the professors to place the 
responsibility anywhere but on themselves. It 
would be more fitting if their constitution gave no 
excuse, but constantly invited each to perceive that 
with himself it rested whether he would succeed 
or fail—October Atlantic. 
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A LIVING BEATITUDE. 


Great hearts are those whose presence is sunshine. Their coming changes our 
climate. They oil the blessings of life. They make right living easy. Blessed are 
the happiness-makers! They represent the best forces of civilization. 


A MODEL RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Professor Liberty H. Bailey of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Principal Alfred Bayliss of McComb, Illinois, 
and Principal Waldo of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
have model rural schoolhouses, but the only real 
“model” rural schoolhouse is that which Principal 
John R. Kirk has installed at Kirksville, Missouri. 

It has every convenience of the best city school- 
house, and cost but $350 more than a common 
schoolhouse with none of these comforts and lux- 
uries. 









—-Newell Dwight Hillts. 


Force for water flushing is provided by a unique, 
but simple, scheme. 

Pump can be handled by a boy with ease, and a 
little attention daily keeps boiler and reservoir 
supplied. 

Best of modern furnace in alcove off schoolroom 
keeps water warm and building heated at slight 
cost. 

No danger of freezing of water in any weather 
unless through gross negligence. 

Open fireplace, for use if desired. 

Warm cloak rooms. 

Ventilation through fireplace. 

Ventilation provided for scientifically 
forcing fresh air in for furnace to heat 


A-Doorto Cirts H -VYatcR Gaucr while pure, and fireplace sucks it out of 
f- f IQOR tO Rave Ln L } f ( it room. 

CNoor to Man | H-VYY ater Heater Sunlight enters directly every room 
-M N-Sou Pipe in the building and basement. 

ry CC-Concre TE No direct sun’s rays fall on any desk. 
l | P- SIPHON A convenient teacher’s desk, with writ- 
M ing incline, pigeon holes, shelves, and 


drawers, is built into a partition, and 
when closed takes no room, and is en- 
tirely concealed. 





Library shelves built into a partition, 
with glass door, are clean and conven- 
ient. 

Closet on level with floor, built into 
partition, is place for waste paper 
basket, shovels, poker, and all con- 
veniences of the kind. 

Coal bin opens outward and inward. 

Small room with work bench. 

Arrangement to keep lumber for 














Boys and girls enter by different doors, one in 
front, and one on side. 

3oys and girls have separate cloak rooms and 
toilet rooms. 

Toilet rooms as neat, tidy, clean as in any private 
residence. 

Toilet rooms have hot and cold water, wash 
bowls, and toilet bowls. 

Toilet rooms enclosed and separated by double 
walls to deaden sound. Noise of toilet fixtures 
not heard in schoolroom or in the other toilet 
room. 

Water for toilet rooms and all other purposes is 
from well dug on the grounds, 





manual training onswingingrests in this 
small room. 

Three finished rooms without doors 
in the roof for rainy-day use, sewing 
class, domestic science, if desired. 

Schoolroom twenty-seven feet, two 
inches, by twenty-one feet, six inches; 
twelve feet from floor to ceiling. 

Pure air enters furnace through asbestos-cov- 
ered duct under floor. 

Ventilating flue is 13x21 inches in the clear. 

Smoke flue is 13x13, which helps to heat venti- 
lating flue (fireplace). 

Schoolroom lighted through six large windows 
on north side. 

Children face the east. Light comes from their 
left. 

Halls leading to toilet rooms contain hooks for 
hats, clothing, ete. 

Schoolroom receives direct sunlight on floor at 
southeast and southwest corners through glass in 


‘doors, 
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Ground glass window on west side near north- 
west corner, for window garden, prevents glaring 
light, admits chemical rays for flowers and for sani- 
tation. 

The foundation is rectangular in form, and 28x36 
feet outside measurement. 

Outer foundation, of concrete, extends two feet 
below and two feet above surface of ground. 

Inner foundation ten-inch concrete wall encloses 
cellar, 6x14 feet. 

Small plate glass in floor of each toilet room lets 
light into cellar. 

Cellar is ventilated into smoke flue. 

Cellar has concrete floor, with drain into sewer. 

Cellar is reached through trap door in boys’ hall 
way. 

Cellar contains pneumatic pressure tank 3x8 feet, 
working capacity 350 gallons. 

Cellar contains force pump connecting tank with 
well through pipes below frost line. 

Cellar contains soil pipes, water pipes, and drain 
pipes reaching to and from toilet rooms above. 

Cellar contains sewer connections. 
ters city system. 


Sewer en- 


In a rural community sewer may enter cess pool, 
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teen. They are brought in by barges from the 
rural districts in all directions. 

[ have dwelt upon these details at unusual length 
because I regard it as the most important demon- 
stration yet made as to the possibilities at reason- 














able cost presumably only $1,200 or $1,400, well 


and all, in most communities 


luxuries ina country district. 


city 
No greater service 


of providing 


can be rendered than in the promotion 
of such environment for a rural school. 
Other rural schools will not pay such a 
salary, but that part of it is for demon- 
strating something besides the attrac- 
tive environment. 
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THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY. 


BY CLAUDE § 


LARZELERE, 


} Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


recognized more 
and more by educators that 
diate environment of the pupil should 
furnish a large part of the material for 
In the teach- 


It is coming to be 


~~ 
cet 


the imme 


the educational process. 





old or new, at rear or side of lot; or a tile may con- 
duct sewage into neighboring slough or creek. 

Toilet rooms are ventilated into smoke flue. 
They have no bad odors. 

Toilet rooms have glazed cement wainscoting 
and cement floors. 

Toilet room floors are drained into cellar, thence 
into sewer. 

Position and construction of walls, 
hallways give toilet 
privacy. 

Each toilet room has direct sunlight through 
outer window and glass in door. 

With due promotion thousands of these ele- 
gantly equipped schoolhouses can be built in the 
rural districts. 

The teacher receives $1,500 a year; must have 
been brought up on a country farm; must have 
had eearly schooling in a rural school; must be a 


and 
complete 


doors, 


rooms an air of 


college and a normal school graduate. 

The school never has less than thirty-five nor 
more than forty pupils. There are children in each 
of the eight grades, The ages are from six to six- 


ri ing of geography, for example, the 
book is much less in evidence now 
than formerly, while the learners are required 


to observe the topographic features  imme- 
diately under their eyes and interpret their mean 
ing. Nature study, also, has shown the wealth of 
valuable educational material all about us. 

In history work in the public schools of Michi- 
gan, however, very little has been done so far with 
local history. The pupil is too apt to get the idea 
that the events of importance in tlie development 
of our present civilization and institutions occurred 
both in distant places and in remote times. He 
gets the notion that events which tcok place near at 
hand and in more recent times are not of historical 
He should be brought to that 
history is being made all the time, and all about 
him. 

We hear much in recent years about using the 
By the study of 


importance. see 


sources in the study of history. 
local history one has a chance to use source ma 
terial to the best possible advantage. In no other 
way can the pupil so well be brought to have the 
historical sense, to think historically, 


as has been said, the pupil can “obtain the best 


In this way, 
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training that history has for him in accuracy, the 
nice weighing of evidence, the sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the past.” 

In the second place, through local history the 
child can be led to understand and interpret more 
easily and fully historical events and movements 
of a more general character. For example, the 
life of the first settlers in the pupil’s town or county 
will be typical of pioneer life in general. The 
movement of: population into the region in which 
the child dwells will illustrate the general westward 
movement in the United States. The varieties of 
nationality in most schools and communities of 
Michigan will show the composite character of the 
population of our country. The history and pres- 
ent conditions of the Indians that remain in a few 
localities in our state are like the history and con- 
ditions of the Indians in general. 

Let the teacher set himself and his children to 
collecting historical material, to gathering facts in 
regard to his locality. It will be easy also to get 
the patrons of the school interested in the subject. 
The teacher will find this an excellent way to get 
into touch with the people of the community, some- 
thing that too many teachers fail to do, and the 
cause, not infrequently, of a lack of the greatest 
success on the part of the teacher. 

Set the children to ransacking their homes for 
old letters, old newspapers, old relics, old costumes, 
old weapons, etc. Get some of the earliest inhabi- 
tants to come to the school and tell the children 
about the early times. Ask some ofthe veterans of 
the Civil war to come and relate war stories and 
experiences. These old soldiers are dropping off 
rapidly, and in a few years it will be difficult for the 
children to see and hear one of them. Have a 
pioneers’ day in school occasionally. Invite all the 
old settlers. Get some of them to tell stories. 
Get up appropriate exercises with costumes and 
relics of olden times. 

From time to time the teacher may give out 
questions for the children to take home with them; 
such as: What Indians lived in the vicinity? What 
were their manners, customs, and beliefs? How 
did the white people get along with them? Were 
there any hostilities between them? A teacher in 
Isabella county, for instance, might ask: How did 
a reservation come to be established in this county? 
Where were the Indians brought from? What 
was its extent? When and why was it broken up? 
Describe the condition of the Indians now. Who 
were the first explorers and settlers in the vicinity? 
Where did they come from and by what routes? 
What was their means of transportation? Why 
did they come? Why did they settle in this partic- 
ular place? What was their character? How did 
they make a living in their new home? What 
kind of houses did they build? Are any of the 
original settlers still living here? Where was the 
first house, the first schoolhouse, the first church? 
Are any of these original buildings left? If not, 
which is the oldest building in town? Who is the 
oldest settler? 

The enthusiastic teacher will also set himself and 
older pupils to looking up the records at the court 
house, as well as those of the township, city, or vil- 
lage, of the school board, and of the churches. 
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He will hunt up, if possible, old maps and pictures 
of the neighborhood. 

After such material has been collected it should 
be organized, and its relations and connections 
brought out. The gathering of material is not 
enough. <A pile of lumber is not a house. The 
facts gathered from various sources should be criti- 
cised, compared, corroborated, or correctly dis- 
carded. This gives the pupil a valuable exercise in 
historical criticism. The results may be embodied 
in notebooks, written papers, or other exercises. 

A most valuable part of the wori is to show the 
connecticns of local history with the more general 
movements and events of our country’s history. 
Has our town, city, or county produced any great 
scholars, statesmen, or writers? What connection 
did our people have with the wars of our country? 
The results of the work may be written up for the 
local papers, which are always glad to publish such 
articles if put into suitable form. 

An interesting phase of this study is to ascertain 
the origin and meaning of local names. How did 
the town, city, or county get its name? What is 
the meaning and origin of it? From what lan- 
guage derived? How did it come to be applied? 
Has your town, city, or county ever had any other 
name ? 

Much of the interesting history of Michigan may 
be brought out by a study of the names of its coun- 
ties. For instance: After whom was Wayne 
county named? How large was it at one time? 
Why was Monroe county named after the presi- 
dent of that name? After whom was St. Clair 
county named? Macomb county? Who were the 
men whose names were given to the counties of 
Branch, Barry, Eaton, Ingham, Berrien? Know- 
ing this, what counties have Indian names? Are 
these names of tribes, or chieftains, or, if common 
names, what are their meanings? How did our 
counties get the Irish names of Clare, Roscommon, 
Emmet, Antrim, and Wexford? Can you tell from 
the names about when the counties of Luce, Alger, 
and Dickinson were organized? 
were named from natural features? 

In 1840, Indian names were given to twenty-nine 
of the northern counties of the lower peninsula, 
many of which were names of distinguished chiefs, 
who had signed the treaties made at different times 
since the Revolution. In 1843, sixteen of them 
were re-named. 


What counties 


In one case a Michigan Indian 
name was changed for-a Florida chief's names, 
Osceola. Anamickee, or Thunder, the appropriate 
name for the county including Thunder bay (and 
the name of a chief), was transmogrified into Al- 
pena,... Five were borrowed from Ireland, 
one from New York, one (Montmorency) might 
have been suggested from several quarters, and the 
remainder were of no special significance. Kish- 
kanko, the patronymic of the head chief of Saginaw 
for over a century, was exchanged for Charlevoix 
—a very proper name, but one which might have 
been dropped elsewhere as well. 

——— +0 0-0 @ 0-9 —____ —-_— 

J. B. M., Illinois: I have taken the Journal now 
for six years. For general information and in- 
spiration to do good honest work and attain higher 
ideals, it has no equal. 
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THE GLORY OF WORK. 


Notwithstanding the intensity of life to-day, 
there was never greater need of “the Gospel of 
Work,” as Superintendent Cooley has put it. 

Hustle is not work. Hustle is excitement, fur- 
nishes its own stimulant, burns itself out, and en- 
joys the fun. 

Work, as here interpreted, is the facing of 
routine effort, in which there is no specific enjoy- 
ment or satisfaction, except that which comes from 
doing as well as possible as much as possible of that 
which is to be done. 

The autobiography of Ellen Terry, which is run- 
ning in McClure’s Magazine, gives the best idea 
of work that has been presented, so far as we know. 

Ellen and her sister Kate began acting in young 
girlhood. Kate was the first to attain real fame, 
which she did at nineteen. 

Ellen says that at thirteen they were no different 
from other girl actresses, except—a great except— 
that she and Kate always memorized the entire 
play, while other child actresses, and most older 
ones as to that matter, only memorized their own 
parts. 

The Terrys were not expected to do it, but Ellen 
says: “We could not act our own part without en- 
tering into every part.” Think what it meant for 
girls of eleven, twelve, or thirteen, who had _inci- 
dental parts, to buckle to the work and memorize 
the whole play! But they did it, they always did 
it into womanhood. This doing of unrequired, 
but highly important, work gave Kate Terry unex- 
pected fame at nineteen. 

Miss Herbert was the star of Loudon. She was 
playing a leading part while Kate Terry had one 
of the lesser parts. Miss Herbert was taken sud- 
denly ill. Her understudy was not ready for the 
emergency. No woman knew the part but Kate, 
who went on the stage unexpectedly and had her 
part as completely as though she had rehearsed it 
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repeatedly. Her acting of the part was superb, 
and the girl of nineteen was at once a queen of the 
stage. 

Of this incident Ellen Terry says: “She had not 
had her head turned by big salaries, and she had 
never ceased working since she was four years old! 
No wonder that she was capable of bearing the 
burden of a piece at a moment’s notice. The 
American cleverly say that ‘the lucky cat watches.’ 
I should add that the lucky cat works. Reputa- 
tions on the stage—at any rate, enduring reputa- 
tions—are not made by chance, and to an actress 
who has not worked hard the finest opportunity in 
the world will be utterly useless.” 

Ellen Terry, before she was out of her teens, had 
memorized every woman’s part of every play of 
Shakespeare. What devotion! I[s it any wonder 
she played the women of Shakespeare as no other 
actress has ever played them! 

Happy the school that has a teacher who knows 
how to inspire devotion to work, so that a child 
does what is to be done as well as ke can do it, and 
as much as he can do of it. 


<> Aa a 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—(VIII.) 


The third great force in rescuing rascals is the 
church, and let it be said most sincerely that some 
churches are devoting themselves to this work 
heroically and faithfully. 

The Catholics of the United States and Canada 
challenge the admiration of all lovers of mankind. 

The Salvation Army and the Volunteers are even 
more in evidence in many cities. Most denomina- 
tions have some features of such service, but some 
of them fail to demonstrate, as they should, their 
faith by their works. 

A noted British divine in a recent address in 
Boston said that his sect in America was always 
ready to lend a hand so far off that there was no 
danger that the needy one would really touch it. 
As a whole the American church is not leading 
in the specific rescue of rascals as it ought. 

Some years ago the Boston Congregational 
Club used to banquet near Tremont Temple. One 
evening as we came out from our festivities, a hun- 
dred and more of us went in to an international 
meeting of the Salvation Army. Mrs. Booth, the 
famous, was in charge. Such testimony of per- 
sonal transformation from rascals into saints is 
indescribable. But it was done so fantastically, 
fanatically, and freakishly that the Congregational 
on-lookers, massed at an angle of the balcony, re- 
garded it as a good deal of a circus, until Mrs. 
Booth arose, stepped to the edge of the platform, 
looked directly at us, and said: “I understand that 
we have some sort of a Presbyterian club with us. 
Gentlemen, have you any doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of this change of life and heart in these men 
and women? 

“Could your church have done this work if it 
would? 

“Would it have done it if it could? 

“If you couldn’t and wouldn’t, why not help us 
who can and will?” 

Those men went to 
pockets. No man, 
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no body of men and 
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women who bear the name of Jesus can es- 
cape responsibility for lending a hand to every 
needy mortal, and the more serious the weakness 
and the wickedness the deeper the responsibility 
for unremitting effort, for forgiveness even unto 
seventy times seven. 


e>4+-4>-0-4 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(XYVI.) 
THE HIGH SCHOOL.—(L.) 


No phase of educational life to-day is so vexa- 
tious to the earnest student of education as is that 
of the high school. 

What ought to be done? 

What can be done? 

What probably will be done? 

These are questions that no one has as yet 
answered with any degree of satisfaction, and 
while willing to write about the situation, it is with 
slight confidence that it will be an important con- 
tribution to the discussion. 

The too prevalent idea that the high school is a 
place for a jolly good time for four years is vicious. 

The highly fashionable private boys’ school is 
even worse than the public high school in this re- 
spect. 

The years from thirteen to seventeen, within 
which range the high school student should be, are 
years in which he should achieve earnestness and 
develop personality. 

The high school period is no time for frivolity, 
for social amusment, for sport asa maxim. Of 
course, the boy needs enough of rest, change, di- 
version, and recreation for health and intellectual 
elasticity, but that is all. 

If the high school is to be a time for relaxation, 
for social delectation, for any phase of political 
training, for any kind of physical, mental, or so- 
cial abandon, with just enough study for decency 
or respectability, then it is all wrong. These four 
years are too precious for such waste of time and 
energy. 

The fraternity feature of the high school as it 
is universally applied to-day is weak morally, is 
worthless socially, is vicious intellectually, and is 
usually demoralizing physically. It minimizes all 
that should be magnified in those years and magni- 
fies all that should be minimized. 

The one great purpose of the high school is to 
provide opportunity for the skilful development of 
a distinct, noble useful personality. A full ele- 
mentary school course prevents arrested develop- 
ment, and within reasonable limits outlines a per- 
sonality, but the high school is necessary for its 
development. 

Three kinds of young people go out of the high 
school so far as personality is concerned: Worth- 
less, weak, strong. High school diplomas should 
have written across them in red ink one on another 
of these three words—worthless, weak, strong. 

The corn-testing scheme of Iowa and Illinois is 
highly suggestive. No sensible man will plant an 
ear of corn without having tested six kernels 
taken from different places on the ear, and yet the 
traditional conservatism of a farmer made the fight 
for progress most difficult. Grundy county is per- 
haps the best county in the state for corn, and 
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because of the great success of the farmers they 
persistently refused in many instances to test their 
corn. This proposition was made to three of the 
best farmers, who insisted that they could tell a 
good seed ear by looking at it: Each of the three 
men was to select from his entire harvest the best 
twenty-four ears for planting. Each was to plant 
a row of each ear on his best land. Each row was 
to be harvested by itself, and he was to figure out 
the average yield per acre. ‘The results to be 
given for the seventy-two rows in this wise: The 
fifteen rows with the highest average, the fifteen 
with the lowest, the row with the highest yield, 
and the row with the lowest. Remember these 
were successful corn raisers who insisted that 
everyone of the seventy-two ears were periectly 
good. 

The best ear produced at the rate of ninety-six 
bushels to the acre, the lowest but three bushels. 
The farmer could see no difference in them. The 
fiiteen highest were above ninety bushels, the fii- 
teen lowest about thirty bushels. 

Those men now know that they cannot tell a 
good seed ear when they see it. 

They now test every ear before planting and 
know that there are three kinds of seed corn— 
worthless, weak, and strong. ‘he most extensive 
testing ever done shows this result: 20 per cent. of 
the good looking ears is worthless; 21 per cent. 
is weak, i. e., it will do fairly well if all conditions 
favor; 59 per cent. is strong and will overcome all 
ordinary obstacles. 

Percentages and class markings in the high 
school signify little as to the projected efficiency 
of the graduate, but an all round wise test estimate 
of his teachers from effort, conduct, purpose, and 
spirit could usually tell fairly well the projectable 
efficiency of the pupils, and I suspect the corn aver- 
age would not be far out of the way: lor 20 per 
cent. the four years have been worthless, 21 per 
cent. will do well if all circumstances favor, 59 per 
cent. will be strong, overcoming. all obstacles that 
are not unreasonabe. 

Whatever tends to increase the worthicssness 
or weakness of students should be promptly and 
relentlessly opposed. The high school’s future de- 
pends upon the attitude of the profession and the 
public to these conditions. 


an trate trate 
a ae 


THE WASHINGTON SITUATION. 


America has never known just such a situation as 
that in Washington during the past few months. 
It is impossible for one not conversant with the 
conditions and circumstances to have the faintest 
idea of what it is all about. There are so many 
causes running into one another that even those of 
us who have known Washington well for twenty 
years do not feel entirely certain from day to day 
that we know what is going to happen, or even 
what has happened. 

The latest development is a drastic report or 
official pronunciamento from Superintendent Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor. It comes at a time when the 
outside world thought there was a reign of relative 
peace. Here are sample paragraphs:— 

“In this communication I confine myself strictly 
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to two topics that seem inseparably allied, namely, 
those of educational positions and educational 
salaries. 

“The most important defect in the present 
school law is the omission of any provision for the 
pensioning of teachers, but as the board has al- 
ready prepared a pension bill I will omit any con- 
sideration of this matter. 

“Supervision of the District of Columbia is ex- 
cessive in quantity, wrongly located and deficient 
in quality. This means that there are too many su- 
pervisors, that they supervise on points which do 
not require supervision and cmit supervision where 
it is required, and the quality of their supervision 
is not such as is deserved by the teaching corps of 
the district. 

“In my judgment a most important feature of 
this recommendation is the repeal of the passage of 
the law which gives the entire decision of the pro- 
motion of teachers into the hands of a single su- 
pervising officer.” 

He proposes this provision: “Upon the written 
nomination of -the superintendent, the board of 
education shall appoint, for terms of not to exceed 
four years in any case, seven associate superin- 
tendents, of whom five shall be white and not less 
than one shall be awoman. The superintendent 
and the seven associate superintendents shall con- 
stitute a board of superintendents, of whom the 
superintendent shall be chairman ex-officio. The 
board of education shall appoint annually in June 
one of the associate superintendents as secretary 
of the board of superintendents. 

* * * * * 

“Annually in June the board of education shall 
appoint a board of examiners to consist of the su- 
perintendent of schools and six heads of depart- 
ments of normal, high, and elementary schools, of 
whom not less than four shall be white.” 

Of the salary scheme we shall speak next week. 


<0--4+0-4>- <b> 
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“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


President Roosevelt issues a vigorous pronunci- 
.amento announcing another great reform (?), the 
elimination of the inscription “In God we trust” 
from some United States coins, giving several 
weighty (?) reasons therefor. We have no inter- 
est, personal, professional, or civic, in the retention 
or elimination of the motto, but just now when 
trust in about everybody and everything seems to 
have been eliminated from the American people, 

it would seem to be a good time to rest awhile be- 
fore calling attention to anything or anybody that 
might possibly be reformed or deformed. Give 
us a rest until a little confidence is restored. Leave 
us our trust in God until we can trust men again. 


EDUCATION ON WHEELS. 


Kansas has sent a train of forty cars loaded with 
her best products to the East. The train will be 
drawn by two* engines, going to Chicago, New 
York, and Boston. It will be exhibited at various 
stopping places. Among the products will be beet 
sugar. The big Garden City sugar beet factory 
has commenced slicing beets, and will continue 
the work for five months. An average of 1,000 
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tons daily will be made into sugar. The great 
beet fields which spread up and down the Arkansas 
valley and out upon the irrigated tablelands pre- 
sent a busy with the thousands of 
gathering the beets and the hundreds of 
hauling them to the mill. 
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THE VALUE OF A PRINCIPAL. 

A school principal is a highly valuable asset in 
the eyes of the fair women of Pittsburg. 
woman, who wanted to marry one of them and 
couldn't, thinks she lost a $25,000 man, and 
sued for that amount of damages. She does not 
specify on what she based her estimate of his value 
to her. It is currently reported that she will 
hardly get her $25,000, as it would take some time 
for him to save it out of his salary. 
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Two professional books, promised at an early 
day, will contribute much to two important phases 
of the work. They are by Frank Webster Smith 
of Paterson, N. J., one of the closest students of 
the theory and practice of education in the ranks. 
We have known of his studies for these two books 
for several years, and esteem it a privilege ‘to be 
able to announce “The History of 
Education: Its Theory and Practice” 
History of the Normal School: 
Practice.” 


Secondary 
“The 


and 


and 
Its Theory 


Even Columbia is “thru” with “thru,” “tho,” and 
“thoro,” for which much gratitude is due. No- 
body objects to “whisky,” “‘niter,”” molder,” or 
“esthetic,” but the whole country balked at “thru,” 
“tho,” and “thoro,” and the objectors have won 
handsomely at every point. Columbia is a late 
convert, but her conversion is complete. 


More than a third of the teachers of Cincinnati 
last year took special courses with the University 
of Cincinnati, and this year nearly one-half are 
taking these courses. No other university has 
been in such close touch with the public schools of 
any city. 


If Los Angeles could approach 12,000 registra- 
tion with all her railroad troubles, 
Cleveland do with the railroads all 
months in advance of the meeting? 


what may not 
at work seven 


Let’s see, didn’t some college president say that 
ba) ? 


football was doomed, that it must go? Has it 
gone? Where? When? 


school 
Cut them out, all 


Portland, Me., has had a case of high 
fraternity brutality on hand. 
out, out everywhere. 


In Massachusetts 48 
teachers 


per cent. of the public 


school normal school 


Next. 


are graduates. 
Somerville, Mass., grade teachers have won their 

notable fight for increase in salaries. 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 2 

of Department of Superintendence. 


6, 27, meeting 


Milwaukee stands by the present board of edu- 
cation and its doings. 
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THE WEEK 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


In a striking article upon “The American 
Presidency” the London Spectator argues that 
statesmen are no more vested with the power of 
prophecy than the average citizen, and that with- 
out such power they cannot foresee that circum- 
stances might arise which would make it a palpa- 
ble dereliction of duty for them to refuse public 
service. “No citizen trusted by the immense ma- 
jority of his countrymen,” says the Spectator, with 
direct reference to Mr. Rooseveit, “is at liberty 
to say that in dangerous circumstances he will de- 
prive his country of the immense advantage of his 
leadership and retire into private life.” Without 
formulating their views in precisely this way, a 
good many Americans, if one can judge from the 
drift of things, are agreed with the Spectator in 
thinking that a pledge hastily and voluntarily 
made when Mr. Roosevelt was elected ought not 
to hold against certain possible public emergencies. 


THE FORTY-SIXTH STATE. 


The President’s proclamation is the final step in 
the process by which Oklahoma territory and In- 
dian territory combined in the single state of Ok- 
lahoma find entrance into the union. The new 
state will enter at once upon the dignities and re- 
sponsibilities of its position, for the four Demo- 
crats and one Republican who were elected to Con- 
gress by the Oklahomans will be found awaiting 
admission when the House assembles the first week 
in December; and the two Deniocrats chosen by 
the popular vote to serve the state in the Senate 
will be waiting to take seats in the Senate by ap- 
pointment of the governor, in anticipation of their 
formal election by the legislature next January. 
But it will not be until the Fourth of next July, 
under the law, that the forty-sixth star will be 
added to the flag. Under the design which the 
war and navy departments have adopted, with the 
President’s approval, the American flag, after that 
date, will show eight stars each in the first, third, 
fourth, and sixth rows, and seven stars each in the 
second and fifth. 


RAILROAD SLAUGHTER. 


The figures of casualties upon American rail- 
roads make an appalling showing, when they are 
compiled in the annual reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The latest compilation, 
which is for the vear ending on June 30 last, shows 
a total of casualties to passengers and to em- 
ployees while actually on duty on or about trains 
amounting to 81,286. Altogether, 5,000 persons 
were killed and 76,286 were injured during this 
single year. This was an increase of 775 killed 
and 9,577 injured as compared with the previous 
year. Not less than 410 passengers wer e killed 
outright in train accidents. If any practical re- 
sults could be expected from a Congressional in- 
quiry, it would be well to have an investigation of 
the causes of so great an annual slaughter 


“IN GOD WE TRUST,” 
To the good people who are perturbed because 
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the new gold coins do not have the familiar motto: 
“In God we trust,” President Roosevelt has ad- 
dressed a letter which is likely to allay their ap- 
prehensions. He accepts personal responsibility 
for the omission, and explains why he directed it. 
It was his conviction that the use of the sacred 
words in such a connection tended to promote ir- 
reverence rather than the contrary which led him 
to give the order to have the words dropped. It 
is true enough that the double use of the word 
“trust” has led to jocose references to the motto; 
and the President recurs especially to the cheap 
money and fiat money debates, when in Congress 
and on the street the motto became the subject of 
irreverent jests. A little reflection will probably 
convince most of the people who have been dis- 
turbed over this matter that the President is right. 
\ “REGRETTABLE INCIDENT.” 

In view of the almost morbid sensitiveness of 
German feeling with reference to England, it is cer- 
tainly a regrettable incident that the commander 
of the first cruiser squadron of the British fleet 
should have seized the occasion of the visit of the 
German Emperor to England to give a contemptu- 
ous and insulting signal to his fleet. This officer, 
Sir Percy M. Scott, is an expert in gunnery, and 
seems to have been irritated by the notion that the 
government was paying too little attention to that 
phase of naval preparations. Accordingly, when 
ordered to get his squadron into suitable trim to 
welcome the Emperor, he signaled to his ships: 
“Paint work appears to be more in demand than 
gunnery, so you had better come in time to look 
pretty by the 8th inst.” For this ill-timed 
pleasantry Sir Percy has been publicly repr? 
manded and ordered to strike the offensive signal 
from the signal logs. 

THE VANISHING FORESTS. 

It is a solemn note of warning which is sounded 
by Mr. Pinchot, the government forester, when, 
on his return from a six-months’ inspection trip, 
covering 5,000 miles, he declares that in twenty 
years the timber supply in the United States on 
government reserves and in private holdings will 
be exhausted, at the present rate of cutting. This 
declaration should supply a patriotic motive for 
doing all that may be done to check the wanton 
waste of our forest resources, but Mr. Pinchot ap- 
peals to another motive still, when he says that at 
the present increase in the value of timber land 
the owners of such land can make more money by 
letting the timber develop than they could by cut- 
ting and marketing it and putting the proceeds out 
at interest. 

FRIENDLY WORDS WITH JAPAN, 

Japanese statesmen are not in the habit of unbos- 
oming themselves to newspaper interviewers, and 
the fact that Baron Hayashi, the Japanese minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, has chosen that medium of 
communicating his views to the American people, 
and to thé world, shows how seriously the at 
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ONE VALUE OF GOOD PICTURES. 


A little boy who passes daily on his way to school a 
tall fence bearing the legend, “Chew Hatchet Plug,” 
will unconsciously render tribute to it by first believing 
and next by doing. If, when he gets to school, his desk 
is found opposite the Facade of the Amiens Cathedral, 
or a Correggio Madonna, it will do much to blot out the 
impression made by the fence advertisement. “Good 
taste is a moral quality,” says Ruskin. If we cannot 
get rid of posters and hideous placards, we may oblit 
erate a part of the effect of them by introducing beauti- 
ful things in other places. If the far-reaching benefits of 
this work were appreciated we should have many pic- 
tures purchased as gifts to the schools by private sub- 
scription as well as from proceeds 6f the exhibition. — 
Dayton Evening Herald. 
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AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENSE OF STUDENTS IN 
STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


BASED ON REPORT OF 1905 oF UNITED SratTrs DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION. 





University of 
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AUTHORS WHO GET $1.00 A WORD. 

Could anything or anybody stop you from writing if 
you got a dollar a word for everything you turned out? 

There are many noted Writers who have obtained this 
much for their manuscripts. : 

Grover Cleveland and the late John Hay frequently 
got $1,000 for one-thousand-word articles. Barrie’s 
“Little Minister” has paid him at the rate of $1 for each 
of its 120,000 words. Among poets much larger rates 
have prevailed. Tennyson’s “The Throstle” cost its pub- 
lisher $10 a word and Kipling got $1,000 for 4 short 
poem on the Russo-Japanese war. 

Among English novelists who have made from fifty 
to sixty cents for every word in a long novel are Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli. Compared with such money- 
earners as these, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot 
were poorly paid for their labor. For “The Mill on the 
Floss” George Eliot received $10,000 for 4.000 copies of 
the three-volume edition; $750 for 10,000, and $300 for 
1,000, a return which scarcely represents eight cents a 
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word. Thackeray never received more than $20,000 for 
any one of his novels. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s life revenue from his novels Was 
$800,000, and the most successful of them all did not 
yield anything like twenty-five cents a word; Wilkie 
Collins’ highest rate of pay was a little over twelve 
cents a word, and Anthony Trollope, though he drew 
$15,000 or more for each of half a dozen novels, touched 
his highwater mark at the same relatively modest fig- 
ure. Seott received $90,000 for his “Life of Bonaparte”; 
Lord Beaconsfield, $60,000 for ‘Endymion’; Macaulay’s 
“History of England’ brought him $100,000 in a single 
check, and Froude was $50,000 better off for writing 
“Oceana.” 

Goldsmith's “Vicar of Wakefield” brought him just 
$300; his English grammar, $25, and his “Traveler,” 
$105. Johnson sold his “Lives of the Poets” at the 
rate of seven words for two cents; “Paradise Lost” and 
“Hamlet” fetched a $25 note apiece; Dryden wrote 10,- 
000 immortal lines at a little over a halfpenny a word, 
and all Gray’s muse ever put into his pocket was $200. 
—Exchange. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSICAL PROGRAM. 
PRESENTED BY THE HIGH SCHOOL, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


1. “Three Kings of Orient.” 

2. (a) “War March of Priests”. .Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
ey I” 5 hao Oks te whe ie aa esbevaaen Beyer 

(First violin, second violin, viola, ‘cello.) 
3. Trio—“The Old Year” (Melodie III.)......... Heartz 
(Chorus of high school girls.) 
4. Reading—‘Billy’s Santa Claus Experience.” 
5. Soprano solo—‘O Dry ‘Those Tears’’...... Del Riego 
(Violin obligato.) 
6. Cornet duet.— 


(a) “Sweet Is the Dream”.............Arr. Brooks 

(b) “Sing Me a Song of the South”........... Casey 

7. (a) “The Story Old and Sweet’.............. Nevin 
(b) “The Holly Song,” Natural Music Course Exten- 
TD 5s 0 nase ee ses 60 008608 Johnson 
SE NE a. 5:5 6d 8a womep snes emt Krinbill 


(Girls’ Choral Club of the grammar room—sixty girls.) 
8. Reading—“Our Hired Girl.” 


9. Baritone solo—‘‘Cantique de Noel’...........Adam 
(Violin obligato.) 
10. (a) Spanish Dance ......--..eere reece ceeeees Popp 
(b) Introduction and Polonaise.............-- Popp 
( First violin, second violin, ‘cello, piano.) 
11. Christmas cantata—“The Adoration”........Nevin 


Contents of cantata.— 
1. Chorus—“O Come All Ye Faithful.” 
2. Male voices in unison—“There Once 
Glory.” 
3. Chorus for women’s voices with solo (four 
parts), “In Reverent Awe and Solemn State.” 
4. Chorus—“Then Sweeping Through the Arch of 
Night.” 
5. Chorus—‘Softly the Starlight.” 
6. Soprano solo—‘And Lo, the Angel of the Lord.” 
7. Chorus for women’s voices—“Glory to God in 
the Highest.” 
8 Alto solo and chorus—‘‘Hushed 
Gracious Song.” 
9. Chorus—‘Amen! Lord, 


Came a 


at Length the 


We Bless Thee.” 
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S. E. C., Missouri: We greatly enjoy the Journal 
of Education. Long may the Journal and the edi- 
tor continue to serve the teachers of this country. 
All who come this way will hear its praises. 
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There is never a week but I get 
the Journal of Education. — It 
surely touches all phases of the vital subject of this 
republic-education. 


R. P. Indiana: 
some good from 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCA- 
TION. By F. H. Matthews of England. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 

It is exceedingly interesting for an American student 
of pedagogical books to read an English production in 
this line. Herbert Spencer, Joseph Payne, Quick, J. G. 
Fitch, and Currie were the great text-books for Ameri- 
ean schoolmasters for a generation. In all those years 

’age’s “Theory and Practice” was the only real rival on 

this side of the sea. All this has changed. We have 

been creating pedagogy and producing books that must 
seem to them to approach a wild abandon, and still we 
go madly on in the race, and increase in power and value 
every year. In view of this state of things it is inter- 
esting once in a while to have a book on pedagogy come 
to our desk from the land of Payne, Quick, and Currie, 

a book like “Principles of Education,’ by Matthews. It 

is like calm after storm to turn from Chancellor to 

Matthews—the former writes as though he did not ex- 

pect you to believe in him, the latter as though no one 

could question his positions; the former as though he 
thought an electric storm would clear the atmosphere, 
the latter as though the storm had passed and all is se- 
rene; the former takes pages to explain and define edu- 
cation, the latter is content to say: “Education is to pre- 
pare for life.” I took them in the right order, revelling 
in the wild exhilaration of Chancellor and then in the calm 

restfulness of Matthews. Another time I would take a 

chapter of Chancellor and one of Matthews in turn, just 

as some men take “Red Raven Splits’ the morning 
after. 


SRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCA- 

ION. By Paul Monroe, Ph. D., Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 415 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is an effective and every way satisfactory brief 
history of education from earliest times, revealing not 
only patient and thorough research but clear and care- 
ful thinking. It might well be styled a philosophy of 
education, and upon good philosophical lines has he 
built. The outline is attractive—simplest forms with 
primitive people,recapitulation as with China, liberal as 
with the Greeks, practical as with the Romans, disciplin- 
ary as in the Middle Ages, humanistic as in the Renais- 
sance, religious as in theReformation, realistic. modern, 
disciplinary, naturalistic, psychological, scientifie, socio- 
logical, and eclectic. In wealth of information, in skill 
of presentation, and in literary grace, it is an important 
contribution to the cause, and comes in good time. 


A I 
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EVOLUTION AND ANIMAL LIFE. An _ Elementary 
Discussion of I’acts, Processes, Laws,. and ‘Theories 
Relating to the Life and Evolution of Animals. By 
David Starr Jordan and Vernon Lyman Kellogg. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 489 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 

This is the most satisfactory semi-popular treatment 
of evolution that teachers and students can find. Those 
whose school student days ended before evolution was 
universally taught need something reliable, clear, and 
interesting upon the subject, and this book furnishes all 
this. There is no better authority on the subject in this 
country, probably, than President Jordan of Stamford 
University. No other university president has the ear 
of the public more completely than has he, and from no 
other could a treatise on this subject come with the 
same appropriateness. To begin to explain the charac- 
teristics of the work would lead us out to such lengths 
that there would be no stopping place. Suffice it to say, 
the science is reliable, the literary style attractive, and 
the spirit reverent. A single paragraph speaks the tone 
of those nearly five hundred pages: “With the growth of 
the race has steadily grown our conception of the om- 
nipotence of God. Our ancestors felt, as many races of 
men still feel, that each household must have a god of 
its own, for, numerous as the greater gods were, they 
were busy with priests and kings. Men could hardly 
believe that the God of their tribe could be the God of 
the Gentiles also, that He couid dwell in temples not 
made with hands removed from human sight. That 
there could be two continents was deemed impossible, 
for one God could not watch them both; that the earth 
was the central and sole inhabited planet vested in the 
same limited conception of God; that the beginning of 
all things was a few thousand years ago is another 
phase of the same limitating view, as is the idea of the 
special mechanical creation for every form of animal 
and planet life.’ 


& 
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LILTS AND LYKICS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. By 
Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. 220 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Company. 70 
songs. Price, $1.00. 

The title, ““Lilts and Lyrics,” reveals the genius of the 
authors. They neither say nor do things in the time- 
crystallized way. Genius and mastery breathe in every 

. pulsation of their work. With Mrs. Gaynor a child 
must be able to compose somewhat in order to sing or 
play effectively, just as he must think in words before 
he can read with expression. With Mrs. Riley a child 
must make rhythm before he can read it artistically. 

With Mrs. Gaynor a child must use the ear as he does 

the eye before he can play or sing with personality and 

fervor. She gets the ear limbered up to a variety of 
every day words if he has “no ear for music,” and Mrs, 

Riley has a child think rhythm rhythmically and write 

rhythmically before he is expected to appreciate rhythm 

in verse. What are “Lilts’? You will have to do a lit- 
tle thinking out of the ordinary before you open this 
book, and you will do some thinking on your own ac- 
count all the way along. In the three books made by 
these remarkable women there is scarcely a bit of mu- 
sic or rhyme that you have ever seen elsewhere, unless 
perchance it has been taken by some conscienceless 
maker of song books. Here are fifteen game songs, 
twenty-five nature songs, eleven songs for special occa- 
sions, three songs on the “cycle of the bread,” five 
canons, and twenty-one miscellaneous songs. The 
exception to the newness in the rhyme is in the “Mother 

Goose” that is set to music by Mrs. Gaynor. There is 

no instance in which both rhyme and music have ap- 

peared elsewhere. The kindergarten and first primary 
grades have the greatest of luxuries in these books, no- 
tably in the latest, “Lilts and Lyrics.” 





BOYVILLE. By John E. Gunckel of Toledo, president 
National Newsboys’ Association. Published by News- 
boys’ Association of Toledo, Cloth. Illustrated. 219 
pp. Price, 75 cents. Profits for Newsboys’ As:ocia- 
tion. 

Would that every teacher, preacher, and parent, 
every American could read this remarkable book. In- 
deed, no one has a moral right to deal with the boy prob- 
lem without reading ‘‘Boyville.” It is the best single 
book for a boys’ reading circle yet published. Every 
school library, public library, and Sunday school library 
should have it. Only one other man is doing as much 
for boys as Gunckel; that one is, of course, Lindsey. 
‘Boyville” is the story of the beginning of a noble work 
in which there are now 5,000 newsboys and their pals 
enrolled, with a newsboys’ home, a_ building toward 
which public-spirited citizens have contributed $100,000. 
The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences, 
which have led up to the present grand achievement. 
“Boyville” is better pedagogy than is usually found 
from a professor’s pen, better sociology than usually 
comes from college halls, better gospel than is in the 
reculation Sunday school novel, better reading than is in 
a work of fiction. 

THE OLD PEABODY PEW. A Christmas Romance, cf 
a Country Chureh. By Kate Douglas Wiggin.  Illus- 
trations by Alice Barber Stephens. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. (6x9.) Price, $1.50. 
This is the twentieth delightful book fom the pen of 

this charming author. There is but one Kate Douglas 

Wiggin; no other could have created Penelope, Rebecca, 

Patsy, Timothy, or Polly Oliver. She is nearer being a 

companion of Louisa M. Alcott than any other present- 

day writer. “The Birds’ Christmas Carol” is as near a 

classic as anything that Miss Alcott wrote. “The Story 

of Patsy” is worthy of Kipling at his best. “Penelo] e's 

Progress” has not been surpassed by any writer of the 

day. “Timothy's Quest” is a masterpiece. “The Old 

Peabody Pew,” the latest, is close to being the best, and 

it is certainly the most deliciously gotten up of all of her 

books. It is a holiday gem of rarest beauty. 


Hough- 


ANOTHER BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. LTlustrations by F. D. Bed- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
431 pp. 270 poems. Price, $1.50 net. 

Think of a beautiful book with two hundred and 
seventy selections of delightful verse for children for 
one dollar and fifty cents. We are at a loss for lan- 
guage in which to describe the book. It must suffice to 
suggest some subjects under which they are grouped, 
—‘Friends in the Village,” “Little Fowls of the Air,” 
“Ballads of Dumb Creatures,” “The Country Round,” 
“From Stream to Sea,” “Ballads of Sailor Men,” “When 
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Great-Great-Grandmamma Was Young,” “Easy Lessons 
in Grammar and Geography,” “The Genius of the 
Hearthrug,” ‘The Rhymes of the Light-Hearted,” “A 
Budget of Stories,” “Hiawatha and Kwasind,” “Ballads 
of Battle,” “Children’s Books,” “Good Night,” “The 

Lesson Beautiful.” On the average there are fifteen 

poems in each group. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION 
FROM NATURE. By Gabriel Compayre, in 
Pioneers in Education Series. Translated by R. P. 
Jago. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 90 cents net; postage, 10 cents. 

Compayre needs no introduction to the educators of 
this country. One of the leaders of the school system 
of France, he is also the author of several notable books 
upon psychology and education which are as favorably 
known and freely used in English as in his native 
tongue. This sketch of Rousseau is the best for its 
length that has come under our eye. 





HOPKINS AND UNDERWOOD'S NEW ARITHME- 
TICS—BOOK I. By John W. Hopkins, superintend- 
ent of schools of Galveston, Texas, and P. H. Under- 
wood of the Ball high school, same city. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Svo. 256 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

This is one of the simplest and most sensibly planned 
arithmetics that we have seen. It is intended for the 
second, third, and fourth year pupils. Every page is 
alive with interesting material, just such as one would 
think the children would take to. A feature of the 
book is that nearly all the examples involve only one of 
the fundamental processes, and for this reason, that he- 
ginners do not possess the ability to follow a chain of 
reasoning. This comes at a later period in their develop- 
ment. A book of this character must certainly commend 
itself to instructors. — 

STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. Fifty-one stor- 
ies for suggestions for telling. By Sarah Cone Bryant, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 243 pp. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

Miss Bryant is both a genius and a master in the art 
of story telling. She knows and _ loves children, and 
they reciprocate her love intensely. Literature is full of 
stories for children, but these fifty-one ure the cream of 
the list. They are stories that have stood the test of re- 
telling, lo, these many years, and they still have fresh- 
ness such as comes with the birds and blossoms of each 
new spring. We shall love the arbutus of next May 
even more than as though we had never gathered it be- 
fore, so the children of to-day are as much charmed 
with “The Little Red Hen” as others have been. And 
the collection has many stories new to us all, and they 
are full of the springtime sap as the rejuvenated ones 
because though new to us they have come down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth to be caught 
on pen and type for the first time for these pages. An- 
other attraction of this book is in the section devoted to 
helpful suggestions in the telling of stories to children. 
SELECT POEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN 

POK. Standard English Classics Series. By J. Mont- 

gomery Gambrill, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 

formerly assistant state superintendent of public edu- 
eation in Maryland. On the list of college entrance re- 
quirements, 1909-1911. Boston, New York, Chicago, 

London: Ginh & Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. xxxii+200 

pp. List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 cents. 

Poe is one of the classic poets of America, and the stu- 
pidity that has kept him from the Hall of Fame has cost 
that notable movement the respect that would otherwise 
be its due. That denial of recognition has made him one 
of the most sought of our versifiers. The committee on 
college entrance requirements has never done anything 
more popular than in emphasizing Poe. In this collec- 
tion of Poe's works the editor presents in one convenient 
volume the poetry of the author’s mature years, together 
with a few examples of his juvenile work and a half 
dozen characteristic tales representative of his most sue 
cessful short-story work. The introduction includes a 
biographical sketch, a bibliography, and a discussion of 
Poe’s character and literary art. The peculiar position 
which Poe holds in American literature, and the contro- 
versies concerning his life, personality, and writings are 
here treated in a manner more detailed and thorough 
than in any similar book. The attitude is fair, frank, 
but sympathetic. The interrelations of Poe’s life, char- 
acter, and art are subjects of special study; and the mu- 
tual influence of his critical theories and his artistic 
eraftsmanship is emphasized. The bibliography covers 
all the critical editions, the best single-volume  collec- 
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tions, and the standard biographies. The editor has 
kept in mind the unusual difficulties presented by Poe in 
theme, treatment, and allusion, and accordingly has 
made the notes numerous and especially complete; but 
while they are full enough for even the small high school 
with scant library facilities, the pupil’s work is by no 
means all done for him, and many questions and sugges- 
tive directions appear. While the book would be of in- 
terest to any reader or student of Poe, it is specifically 
intended for high school pupils, and meets the new col- 
lege entrance requirements. 





MULLER’S NEUE MARCHEN. Edited by Principal 
W. F. Little of Battin high school, Elizabeth, N. J. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 
152 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A German text selected because of its admirable adap- 
tation for beginners in that language. It is an excellent 
example of pure but colloquial German. Muller's text 
is used as a reader in the elementary schools of several 
sectious of Germany, a fact that attests its simplicity of 
stvle. The editor annotates the text quite fully, anil 
adds a condensed grammar digest—which is a new fea- 
ture in works of this kind. A German-English vocabu- 
lary is a valuable accompaniment. 





LITTLE ME TOO. By Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated 
from drawings by Sears Gallagher and from phote- 
graphs. 254 Washington street, Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a book so far out of the ordinary as to demand 
unusual emphasis to make it clear that it is a book from 
real life, a study of two genuine flesh-and-blood boys in 
an every-day home. It is a child study without twist 
ing the sayings and doings of the boys to fit a theory or 
demonstrate a philosophy. It is a book for universal 
reading. It is a book that every boy will relish, that 
will be a tonic to every child, and a benefit to every par 
ent. Much child study is not child study at all, but a 
“grown-up’s” talk about what he thinks a_ child ought 
to say and do. This is the real thing. Read it. 





ISLAND STORIES RETOLD FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
By Rosalie Kaufman, Frederick <A. Ober, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, and many others. New York: The 
Century Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 200 pp. 
Island geography has nowhere been so well presented 

as by these writers and artists. The island groups con- 

sidered are mostly those in which the United States ‘s 

interested. The facts are not statistical or barren, nor 

are they chiefly industrial and commerical, but rather 
social and racial. 

WESTERN FRONTIER STORIES RETOLD FROM 
ST. NICHOLAS. By Joaquin Miller, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Frank M. Chapman, Charles Frederick Holden, 
and others. New York: The Century Company. Clot!. 
Illustrated. 200 pp. 

The charm of this series of stories can only be unde-- 
stood when one realizes that each story is by an artist 
in his Jine, that it is complete, that it is simple, direct, 
and vivid. 
FEADORA’S FAILURE. By Lucie FE. Jackson 

Original illustrations by J. MacFarlane. Philadel- 

phia: David MeKay. Cloth. 253 pp. Price. $1.00. 

This is a bright, cheery, wholesome story of home life 
in which human nature plays its part attractively. It 
is a girl’s book in that it is about girls and for them. 
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BOUKS RECEIVFD. 


* Outline for Review in English History.’” By C. BR. Newtor and F, 
B. Treat. Price, 25 cents *Franklin’s Autobiography Feitedly 
A H. Smyth Price, 40 cents. -—'‘'Selections from living’s Sket h 
Book” Edited by M.W.S*mpson. Price. 45 cents ‘Te xtlheok 
in Physics.”” By W.N. Mumper. Price, $1.20.—-*Famons P-etnres 
of Children.”’ By J. A. Schwartz Price, 40 cents lhe Storv of 


Two Boys.” By Clifton Johnson. Price, 55 cents. New York 
American Book Company 

* Essays Outof Hours.’’ By Charles Sears Baldwin. Price. $1.(0 
New York: Longmans,Green & Co. 

“Prosperity Through Thonght Force.”” By Bruce MclLelland. 
Holyoke, Mass Elizabeth Ti wne 

‘‘Beginner’s Number Primer.’’ (Book One.) Price, 20 cents — 


“The Rivals” and**The Sch] for Scandal’? Bv RB. R Sheridgn. Fd 
ited by W.D. Howe. Price, 25 cents *Lamb’s Tales frem Shakes- 
peare.” Edited by Rev. Alfred Ainger Price, 25 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“In the Harbour of Hope.’’ Rv Mary Elizabeth Blake. Price. 
$1.25.——*French Pictorial Course.” By D J. Rees. Edited by Paul 
Barbier. Price, 65cents. Ros‘on: Little. Rrown & Co 

**Home. School and Vacation.’ By Annie Winsor Allen, Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co 

**A Calendar for Saints and Sinners *’ Price. $1. ——"*Sornete by 
a Budding Bard.”” By Nixon Waterman. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. 

“Si nitation in 'ai'y Life.’ By Ellen H. Richards. Price,((@ cents” 
Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows 
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New Macmillan Books and New Editions 








BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY —american History 


For Use in Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley, author of ‘‘ The American Federal State,’’ 
‘¢ American Government,’’ etc. 12mo. Half Leather. 
547 pp. $1.40 net. 

This history represents the results of classroom work by 
an experienced high school teacher. It presents a con- 
tinuous story of American Development, chiefly from the 
political standpoint, though due attention is paid to social 
and economic changes which have influenced the growth 
of the nation. Frequent summaries are a feature of the 
book ; the maps and diagrams are especially helpful. 


STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY AND 
HYGIENE 


By James Edward Peabody, A. M., Instructor in Bi- 
ology in the Morris High School, New York City. 
Illustrated. New and Revised Edition. Cloth. 
12mo. $1.10 net. 


A new edition of a book that has proved its worth and 
popularity. Much new matter has been added on Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics, and the entire text has been revised 
in many minor particulars. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By Alexander J. Inglis, Instructor in Latin, Horace 
Mann High School, and Virgil Prettyman, Principal 
Horace Mann High Schocl, Teachers College. Re- 
vised Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 301 pp. 90 cents net, 
The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an 

adequate preparation for the reading of Cesar. 


BOOKS FOR 


A BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By Paul Monroe, Ph, D., Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 12vo. Cloth. 
xviii+ 409 pages. $1.25 net. 


A condensation of Professor Monroe’s ‘tText-Book in 
the History of Education.’’ The abbreviation has been 
made in answer to the demands of normal schools and 
teachers’ training classes which have not the time to devote 
to the study of the larger text. Nevertheless, it treats of 
all the general periods, and most of the topics discussed 
in the larger text. 


METHODS IN TEACHING 


Being the Stockton Methods in Elementary Schools. 
By Rosa V. Winterburn, Including a Chapter on 
Nature Study by Edward Hughes. Cloth. xxii+355 
pages. Index, 12mo. $1.25 net. 


This book is an exposition of some peculiarly successful 
methods of teaching practiced by the teachers of the 
schools of Stockton, California, an exhibition of which at 
the St. Louis and Portland Expositions attracted much 
interest. A feature of the book is the printing of many 
compositions by young pupils trained under this method. 


ECONOMICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES 


By Frank W. Blackmar, Professor of Sociology and 
Economics in the University of Kansas. 12mo. Cloth. 
vili+434 pp. $1.20 net. 


This book represents the elements of the science of eco- 
nomics simply stated. Abstract theories and discussions 
have been avoided, while the workings of industrial society 
have been emphasized. The first part gives a brief survey 
of the evolution of industrial society, and the second part 
treats the ordinary principles of economies in their sim- 
plest forms with their application to modern industrial 
society. The last part deals with relation of private eco- 
nomics to public economies and of the government control 
of industries. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Katherine Coman, Ph. B , Professor of Economics 
in Wellesley College, and Elizabeth Kendall, M. A., 
Professor of History in Wellesley College. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. xxviii+435+4+-v pages. 12mo. 
Half Leather. 90 cents net. 


This book meets the requirements of grammar school or 
first year high school classes and has successfully stood 
the test of use in the schoolroom. The new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. 


TEACHERS 
LARGER TYPES OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHIES 


Second Series of Type Studies. By Charles A. Mc. 
Murry. 12mo. Cloth. ix+271 pages. $0.75 net. 
A continuation of the author’s ‘‘ Type Studies from the 

Geography of the United States.”” Some of the types 

selected are the Rocky Mountains, the Appalachian Moun- 

tains, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Mississippi River, 

New York City, the Iron and Steel Business, Cotton Mills 


and Cotton Manufacture. 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT: ITS PRINCIPLES 


AND TECHNIQUE 


By William Chandler Bagley, Superintendent of the 
Training Department, State Normal Schooi, Oswego, 
New York. 12mo. Cloth. xvii+352 pages. $1.25 
net. 


This book considers the problems that are involved in 
the massing of children together for purposes of instruc- 
tion and training. It aims to discover how the unit-group 
of the school system, the class, can be most effectively 
handled. In addition to the topics commonly considered 
under school management, several new subjects, such as 
the Batavia System of Class-Individual Instruction, are 
treated. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
ies in every state in the Union. To be 
, these contributions should be short 
Se Copy should be received 
ree ee not later than Friday preceding 

of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 29-30: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Huntington 
Hall, Boston. 

November 29, 30: Inter-County 
Teachers’ Association of South- 
western Indiana, Evansville. 

November 29-30: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
Middle States and Maryland, New 
York city. 





December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 


Barbara, president. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantic City. 

December 26, 27, 28: High School 
Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
eational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26, 27, 28: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky.; president, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; secretary, J. B. Cun- 
ningham, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, lowa 
City. : 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

December: California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz: Morris E. 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 

December 51 January 1-2: Washington 
State Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Bduca- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
at Washington, D. C. 

February 25-26-27: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

June 30-July 1-2: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, president. 

Jaly, 1908: National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. 4G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


November 29-30: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 
president, Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
at College of the City of New 
York. 


December . 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 


intendent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida: secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 
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December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 
Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss OC. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinher, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. Ss. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 


December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York: 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester 


University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 


Rochester University. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOST« YN. The sixty-third annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teach 
ers’ Association will be held in Hunt- 
ington hall, Boston, November 29 and 
30. Teachers, school and all 
persons interested in education are 
cordially invited to attend this meet- 
ing and to take part in the discus- 
sions. The theme of the day will be: 
“The Improvement of the Status 
the Teacher.” 

Friday, 10 a. m., “The Financial 
Remuneration of the Teacher,” 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., president of 
Harvard University; discussion, Wil 
liam Orr, Springfield, Hon. Grafton 
D. Cushing, Boston. At 11. “Sala 
ries and Pensions from the Point of 
View of the Community,” Payson 
Smith, state superintendent of 
schools, Augusta, Me.: discussion, 
Lincoln Owen, Boston. At 2 p. m., 
“The Professional Training of the 
Teacher,” Professor Paul H 
Harvard Universitv; 
George I. Aldrich, Brookline, William 
C. Bates, Cambridge. 

Saturday, at 9.30 a. m., business. 
At 10, “What the State Has a Right 
to Demand of Her Schools,” Hon. 
George H. Utter, Westerly, Ricci 
discussion, Hon. George H. Martin, 
secretary state board of education. 
3oston. At 11, annual business meet- 
ing of the Council of Education. 

The officers for 1907 are: President, 
Frederic A. Tupper, Boston;  vice- 
presidents, Fred H. Nickerson, Mel- 
rose, Wallace C. Bovden, Boston; 
secretarv, Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield; 
assistant secretaries, Wesley A. 
O’Leary, New Bedford, Norman S 
Easton, Fall River, Miss Matilda B. 
Doland, Fitchburg; treasurer, Nelson 
G. Howard, Hingham. 

During the winter about forty free 
concerts will be given under the di- 


officers, 


ot 


Hanus, 


discussion, 
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rection of the music department of 
the city. This musical course is now 
in its tenth season, having started 
with a series of string cuartette con- 
certs in the winter of 1898-99. Two 
years later the quartette was ex- 
panded into an orchestra of nine 
pieces. This instrumentation has 
been found so satisfactory that it has 
been retained up to the present time, 
with the addition recently of an extra 
first violin. The musicians are the 
most skilful that can be secured, and 
the singers who assist them include 
accomplished artists. As the object 
of the course is to educate popular 
taste, as well as to give pleasure, the 
programs are selected from*the com- 
positions of the masters, though due 
allowance is made for certain neces- 
sary limitations. A novel feature this 
season will be an informal discussion 
by Professor Louis C. Elson of the 
music rendered at each concert. The 
halls used are principally the excel 
lent assembly halls of the high and 
grammar schools, the use of which ° 
kindly granted by the school commit 
tee. About two concerts a week will 
be given. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DANBURY. A. E. Peterson, who 
has been for two years principal of 
the Danbury high school, has_ re 
signed to accept a position as teacher 
of historv in one of the New York 
high schools. Harrv C. Folsom, for 
six years principval of the South Man 
chester high school, has been elected 
to take his place. Mr. Folsom will 
go to Danbury about December 1. 
Austin A. Savage of Southbridge, 
Mass., has been elected to take Mr 
Folsom’s place at South Manchester. 

HARTFORD. Mrs. Julia B. 
Schneiwind of Springfield presided at 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Kindergarten Association held 
in this city November 16. The meet 


ing commemorated the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the association, which 
is older even than the one in New 
York city. The attendance was 
nearly fifty Mrs. Ada M. Locl of 
New York citv read a paper on “The 
Imaginative Period of Childho ; 
Miss Jessie I. Scranton, supervisor 
kindergartens in New Ha 

to the association on “Gleanings from 
the International Kindergarten 
Union.” The following officers were 


elected: President, Miss Jessie I 
Seranton, New Haven: vice-presi 
dents, Miss May Murray, Springfield, 
and Miss Marv W. Brown Yew 
Haven: secretary. Miss Mary Gillett, 
Hartford: treasurer, Miss Anna 1 
Shaw, Springfield; executive commit- 


tee, Miss Grace Bowers and Miss 
Maud Burnham of Springheld 
auditor, Miss M. Louise Stock of 
Springfield. The afternoon session 


opened with: the reading of a paper on 
“Connecticut Valley Kindergarten 
Association Reminiscences,” by Mis 
Hattie Twichell of the training school 
in Springfield. Miss Fanniebelle Cur 
tis, supervisor of kindergartens in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a “Word of 
Greeting.” Miss Curtis is honorary 
president of the association and act 


ing president of the International 
Kindergarten Union, and was the 
guest of the afternoon. Miss Lucy 


H. Maxwell of Boston gave 
paper-cutting. 

NORWICH. Over 100 volumes of 
French classics, the gift of Miss 


a talk on 


as 
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Emily S. Gilman and Mrs. Louisa G. 
Lane, have recently been received by 
the Peck library. In the collection 
are such prominent authors as Guizot, 
Lamartine, Madame de Stael, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Thierry. 

A recent gift which the Peck li- 
brary trustees and _ visitors prize 
highly is a picture of the late Miss 
Maria P. Gilman from her brother, 
Dr. Daniel C. Gilman. 

Miss Lucy Douglas of New London 
has been appointed a teacher in the 
Norwich Art school. 

An instructive lecture was given in 
Slater hall November 13 on “An 
Evening in Birdland,” by Edward 
Avis, for the benefit of the Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. The lecturer was in- 
troduced by President N. L. Bishop 
of the guild. 

MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC STATES. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
READING. John G. 
Oley, one of the 


Dengler of 
oldest teachers in 


point of service in the state, having 
been teaching for fifty years, was 
given a pleasant surprise at the 


county institute recently, when one of 
his former pupils presented him with 

handsomely-engraved silver loving 
cup, the gift of his former pupils. 
County Superintendent Rapp, another 
former pupil, presented him with $50 
in gold, and another pupil presented 
him with seventy carnations, it being 
his seventieth birthday anniversary. 
Mr Dengler has taught one school in 
Oley for thirty-five years. He is a 
Civil War veteran, having closed his 
school in 1861 to go to the front. 

HANOVER. John M. Wolf, a 
veteran school teacher, has been off 
duty nearly a week because of illness. 
It is the first time in sixty years that 
he has been absent from the class- 
room long a period of time. 
Threescore years of service in the 
public schools of York and Adams 
counties is the remarkable record of 
this instructor. Although seventy- 
five years old, he continues in the har- 
ness. When only fifteen years of age 
he took charge of the school he 
attendins as a pupil. “Squire” Wolf 
(he was a justice of the peace for 
twenty-two years) is considered one 
of the most successful school teachers 
in Southern Pennsvlvania. 


SO 


was 





CENTRAL STATES. 





MISSVUURIT. 
ST IS 
the 
was 


LOU 


public 


Since the control of 
affairs of this city 
taken ward poli tics, a 
great advance has been made in them 
in all respects. A few vears ago the 
city had but one high school. Now 
it has three of the most commodious 
and well-appointed tyne, and the con- 
struction of a fourth is about to begin 
in the western section The new high 
school will occupy a fine block on 
Union avenue, and its 100 rooms will 
accommodate 1,600 pupils. On the 


1 1 
scnool 


vt f 
ou OT 


next block, and reaching from street 
to street. is an imposing district 
school recently opened, and on the 
opposite corner is a large and beau 


a branch 
is im Opera 


r 

tiful new building erected as 
of the public library that 
tion do and evening The school 
board is now confined to a few mem- 
bers elected by bi-partisan agree- 
ment. and running on a general ticket. 
This method resembles local govern- 
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SHALL I RECITE? 


who have to answer this question many times 


before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 








EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Ora Literature, and 
Ped in America. it abn y 


the student a knowledge of his own 


s to develop im 
ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 


— of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. 
on application to . 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new building. Sum- 
Catalogue and full information 


CHICKERING HALL, 
EOow 


HUNTINGTON AVE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ment by a commission. It has been 
highly successful. The people of St. 
Louis have gained much by taking 
the schools out of politics and abol- 
ishing the ward system of regulation. 
Compare the public schools now with 
what they used to be, and the advan- 
tage of concentrated, businesslike 
management is powerfullv impressed. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. 
cationally alive 
fore. Two 
buildings are 
most modern 


citv is edu- 
as it never was be 
new elementary 
completed, three 
type are nearing 
pletion, and five are in the hands of 
architects, first plans submitted. 
Plans of the new Hughes high school 
are accepted, the lot graded, and 
contract for excavation for founda- 
tion let. New Woodward has a lot 
secured and plans of new building 
ready. Old buildings are largely re- 
built. The sanitary conditions have 
been revolutionized. Thirteen elec- 
tric lighting systems put in buildings, 
eight improved steam heating sys- 
tems, five buildings remodeled, and 
other improvements aggregating in 
all in the present year an expenditure 
for old buildings of $251,000, and 
minor repairs, $22,000. Expenditure 
the present year for grounds already 
purchased, $213,000. Medical 


This 


school 
of the 
com- 


inspec- 
tion of school children, under direc- 
tion of board of health, with twenty- 
one inspectors appointed, in opera 
tion since January 1, 1907. For the 
physical development of children, 
many gymnasiums have been 
equipped, and yard apparatus placed 
in twenty-five schools \ system of 


outdoor athletics has been introduced 


in elementary schools, with annual 
field days in which thirtv-six schools 
took part. Schools for defectives 
thave béen established—five rooms for 
deaf, two for blind, one for foreigners, 
one for slow pupils, and a building 
prepared and equipped for truants. 


Manual training has been installed for 
all pupils of seventh and eighth 
grades, and rapid extension to sixth 
srade; the first vear of two 
high schools; twenty-two shops for 
boys, eighteen kitchens for girls 
twenty-two teachers and supervisors. 
Twenty-two kindergartens are estab- 
lished, twenty-five teachers and a 


also in 





organized parents’ meet- 
ings to bring home and school closer. 
Two vacation (summer) schools es- 
tablished for six weeks; 1,050 attend- 
ance, with twenty-six teachers and a 
supervisor. Extension of evening 
schools has come by the introduction 
of industrial work, millinery, dress- 
making, and shon, 


supervisor, 


ae 
» 





The phenomenal 
Isaac Pitman 
issue of their “ 


growth of the 
,shorthand since the 
Short Course in Short- 


hand” is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of prominent schools now teach- 
ing this method. This work has re- 
cently been introduced. into the fol- 
lowing schools: Hich school of 
Commerce, New York city; Com- 


mercial high school, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Long Island City evenine trade and 
high school; high school, South Bend, 
Ind.; East Side evening high school 
for men, New York city; high school, 
Kearny, N. J.; high school, Medford, 
Ore.; high school, St. John, Kan.; 
high school, Stonington, Conn.: high 
school, Pomona, Cal.; Y. M. C. A., 
Prospect ig branch, Brooklyn, 
NM, ce ¥. 2 A., South Bend, Ind.; 
Colegio aad ee San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico; Y. M. C. A., Mobile, Ala.: 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Tuske gee, Ala., etc 


a 
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Do you know the Wednesday Bos- 
ton Transcript? Many people when 
shown a copy for the first time ex- 
press their appreciation of its maga- 
zine articles, its genealogical page, its 
many departmental features, as well 
as its unusually high tone as a general 
newspaper. The Wednesday Tran- 
script is a literary delicacy to tide 
ym Saturdav to Saturday. 


one over ir 


, 
ad 





“What a ridiculous . story! This 
paper tells of a girl who had a live 
bug in her ear twelve years.” 

“Oh, I don’t know! How long’s 
that bee been in Bryan.’s hat?’— 

SUMMER TOUR — ONLY 


Philadelphia Ledger. 
Best tours. extending to $250 


Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 


British 

Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France and 

Greece, at lowest rates. Apply at once, 8. H. 
3'4 Main Street, Worcester, Mass... 


A SELECT TWO monty 


LONGLEY, 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
They are, as usual, up to the ‘‘ Holden Standard,’’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


BOOK COVERS. 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. «*T’? BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. 


MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 























THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 549.) 


tempt to alienate the United States 
and Japan is regarded in influential 
quarters in the latter country. Min- 
ister Hayashi’s declaration is most 
friendly and reassuring. He says 
that the relations between Japan and 
the United States are as smooth and 
cordial as ever, and that the cause of 
civilization as well as community of 
interests demands their lasting peace 
and friendship. As to the immigra- 
tion question, he is positive that it 
will be settled without friction. It 
has already been practically decided, 
he adds. The Japanese government 
proposes to control emigration in 
such a manner as to benefit Japan, 
and at the same time conform to the 
wishes of the American government. 
This refers to the check upon the 
emigration companies, and the pro- 
motion of emigration to Korea, al- 
ready described in this column. 


THE AMBASSADOR TO BERLIN. 


Ill-health has comnelled Ambas- 
sador Charlemagne Tower to resign 
his post at Berlin; and David Jayne 
Hill, minister to the Netherlands, has 
been chosen by the President to suc- 
ceed him. This position is one of the 
highest and most important in the 
diplomatic service, and Mr. Hill’s 
promotion to it is somewhat of a 
surprise. Mr. Hill has seen sub- 
ordinate service in the state depart- 
ment at Washington, and was min- 
ister to Switzerland for several years 
before he was appointed minister to 
the Netherlands, but in none of these 
positions can he have had exnerience 
with questions of such moment as are 
likely at any time to arise at Berlin. 
By reason of his official position at 
The Hague, he was one of the Ameri- 
can delegates at the peace conference, 
and must thus have enlarged his hori- 
zon. The social pace set by Ambas- 
sador Tower at Berlin he will not try 
to maintain. 


a. 
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NOT THE DENTIS1I’°S NOTION. 
Cholly—“The dentist told me I 
had a large cavity that needed fill- 
ing.” 
Ethel—“Dia he recommend any 
special course of study?’—London 
Public Opinion. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
The City of New York. 


Academic Examination. 


Office of the City Superintendent of 
Schools, Park Avenue and 59th 
Street. 

In accordance with the general 
rules adopted by the board of educa- 
tion and the regulations prescribed by 
the board of superintendents, exami- 
nations for graduation will be held 
in the several high schools of the city 
of New York having the general four- 
year course, beginning on Monday, 
January 27, 1908, at 9 a. m. 

HPxaminations will be held 
following subjects at the 
given :— 

Monday, January 27—Elementary 
algebra, intermediate algebra, solid 
geometry, advanced algebra, draw- 
ing, American history and civics, an- 
cient history. 

Tuesday, January 28—Plane geom- 
etry, trigonometry, advanced arith- 
metic, English, advanced bookkeep- 
ing. 

Wednesday, January 29—Econom- 
ics, commercial law, intermediate 
Latin, Latin grammar, physical geog- 
raphy, chemistry, advanced botany, 
advanced zoology, history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, European his- 
tory, elementary bookkeeping. 

Thursday, January 30—Caesar, ele- 
mentary Latin composition, advanced 
Latin, commercial geography, stenoz- 
raphy, elementary biology, physics, 
advanced drawing, typewriting. 

Friday, January 31—German, ad- 
vanced Greek, Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
elementary Greek, French, Spanish. 

All standings heretofore recorded 
in the academic examinations set by 
the board of superintendents, or in 
examinations set by the college en- 
trance examination board, will be 
credited to students offering them. 
Regents’ examination standings of 
seventy-five per tent. or above, given 
on the 1905 syllabus, will be credited 
to those students who present evi- 
dence of having obtained such stand- 
ings after having satisfactorily com- 
pleted an approved high school 
course in the appropriate subjects. 

Standings will remain to the credit 
of all students for a time sufficient to 
permit graduation in not more than 
six years from the beginning of the 
high school course. 


the 
dates 


in 


ENGLISH.—In January. 1998, a 
special four-years paper, a_ special 


three-years paper, and a_ special 
fourth-year paper in English will be 
set in this city. Students who gradu- 
ate in January, 1908, will take the 
four-years’ paper. Students who 
graduate thereafter may offer the pre- 
liminary and the final paper in Eng- 
lish. 

MATHEMATTCS.—The 
ment in mathematics includes two 
papers, covering the work of two 
years: Elementary algebra and plane 
geometry. Students may offer inftr- 
mediate algebra in place of elemen- 
ary algebra, but not both. 

A FOREIGN LANGUAGE.—In a 
foreign language the requirement is: 
[In Latin, French. or German, two 
papers covering the work of the sec- 
ond and third, or third and fourth 
years; in Greek or Spanish. the ele- 
mentary and advanced papers. 

In Greek, an elementary examina- 
tion will be offered covering: Anaba- 
sis, elementary Greek composition, 
and Greek grammar; also a special 
advanced paper. This paper will be 
similar to that heretofore set in this 
city and will include appropriate 
composition and grammar. 

In French and in German, there 
will be set a second year, a third 
year, and a fourth year paper. 

In Spanish, there will be set an 
elementary and an advanced paper. 

Second year papers in French and 
in German may be offered only by 
those who have begun the language 
in the third year. 


require- 


, — 
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COMPENSATION. 


Medicine is bad—but still, 

I have fun when I am ill. 

Uncle comes, and with him brings 

Such a lot of toys and things. 

Doctors cannot always tell 

What will make a fellow well. 

Uncle says. And he thinks toys 

-Often cure sick little boys. 

So he brings me jumping-jacks, 

Soldiers, horses, railroad tracks, 

Noah’s arks and games and drums— 

Oh, it’s gay when uncle comes! 
—Oscar Llewellyn, in St. Nicholas. 
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NOT WHAT HE MBANT. 
“No,” said Kadley, “I never 
ciate with my inferiors. 
“Really, I can’t say,” replied Miss 
Cutting. “I don’t think I ever met 

any of your inferiors.”—Judy. 


asso- 
Do you?” 
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College Notes. 


The John Carter Brown library of 
Brown Universitv has just made sev- 
eral very interesting purchases 
abroad. At the auction sale of the 
Earl of Sheffield’s library it secured 
a very rare tract relating to King 
Philip’s war, printed in London in 
1676. This was the first published 
account of the “Great Swamp Fight” 
which broke the nower of the Narra- 
gansett Indians in Southern Rhode 
Island, and it completes the library’s 
set of the original thirteen narratives 
containing the contemporaneous ac- 
counts of the Indian war which so 
nearly destroyed the New England 
settlements. The Tohn Carter Brown 
library can now boast the only com- 
plete collection of these tracts in any 
single library. At this same sale the 
library obtained two very rare Vir- 
ginia tracts,—one describing a severe 
tempest in 1667, and the other giving 
a report of the Indian troubles ten 
years later. In addition to these pur- 
chases, the library has received a 
large invoice of books from Paris, 
which are of unusual interest in the 
facts that they show’ regarding 
French interest in the early United 
States, the working of trans-Atlantic 
business, and West Indian matters. 

Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin of New York 
has presented to Brown University, in 
honor of her father, Colonel William 
Goddard, late chancellor of the uni- 
versity, a memorial gate to be placed 
at the entrance to the campus on 
George street, near Rhode Island 
hafl. Mrs. Iselin will have the iron- 
work made by Italian artists while 
she is in Italy during the coming win- 
ter. It is especially gratifving to the 
university to have this memorial to 
William Goddard, since there is now 
nothing on the campus which bears 
his name. 

Another gift has also been received 
by the university. Professor Alfred 
W. Anthony, ’83, professor in the 
Divinity school of Bates College, 
wishing to make some gift to the umi- 
versity on the twenty-fifth annjver- 
sary of his graduation, has presented 
the university with a portrait of the 
late Professor Harkness, who was his 
teacher and warm, personal iriend. 
This will make a valuable addition to 
Brown Universitv’s gallery of por- 
traits of its noted men. 

Six new courses were offered last 
year at Swarthmore College in educa- 
tion and psychology. This year the 
work has been so arranged that 
teachers in the community may have 
an opportunity to pursue some of 
these courses on Saturday morning. 
The work is of the regular college 
erade and the student may obtain 
one, two, or more hours of credit in 
college studies. All courses are open 
to teachers. The course in psychol- 
ogy will consist of one or two hours 
of lectures with additional laboratory 
work if desired. This course is un- 
der the directorship of Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, a trained psychologist, who 
has had special training at Harvard 
and also abroad with Professor 
Wundt, the founder of experimental 
psychology. A course is also given 
on Thursday morning in contempo- 
rary educational problems. Dr. Bald- 
win is professor of psychology in the 
West Chester state normal school. 
The courses in school management 
and methods of teaching will consist 
of one hour each. These courses will 
be in charge of Professor Edward B. 
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Rawson of New York, a trained and 
experienced educator, who has pur- 
sued advanced work in the School of 
Pedagogy, New York University. 
Professor Rawson is supervising 
principal of the Friends’ School of 
New York. The courses in institutes 
of education and the history of edu- 
cation, medieval and modern, are 
given during the first two periods on 
Tuesday by Dr. Joseph ’S. Walton, a 
well-known educator, who was for- 
merly superintendent of the public 
schools of Chester county. Dr. Wal- 
ton is principal of the George school, 





THE POINT OF VIEW . 

“Talk about Friday being an un- 
lucky day! George Washington was 
born on Friday; the Declaration of 
Independence was signed on Friday, 
and the Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought on Friday.” 

Wicks—“Well, all that was unlucky 
for the British, wasn’t it?’—Somer- 
ville Journal. 





ADVICE THEY HEED. 


“Yes; I’m going abroad at once. I 
gotta go.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t let the doctors 
scare you.” 

“I got this from a lawyer.”— 
Washington Herald. 





A WILLING EAR. 


“There’s a scandalous story about 
her in this morning’s Daily Howler.” 

“But you can’t believe anything 
you read in that paper.” 

“I can if I want to.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


——_—— ss 


ONLY A TRIFLING DELAY. 

Hicks—“Did you ever succeed in 
persuading your wife when she gets 
angry to count ten before she 
speaks?” 

Wicks—“Yes, but she is 
rapid counter.” 


_ 
> 


AT THE FANCY DRESS BALL. 
The Maid—*“But I’m sure the man 
I'm engaged to never did anything 
wrong in his life.’ 
The Monk—“Then keep your eyes 
on him, dear. There’s a first time 
for everything.’’—Illustrated Bits. 
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One day a little boy went out in 
the country to visit his grandmother. 
That evening his grandma picked a 
chicken. 

“Oh, grandma!” the boy exclaimed, 
“da you undress the chickens every 
night?’—Chicago ‘Tribune. 


@ 
_ 





It was once the fashion in Paris to 
wear the hair “a la Capoul,” after the 
famous singer. Capoul himself went 


to have his hair done, and was asked - 


what style. “A la Capoul,” he 
blushingly suggested. His head was 
examined. 

“Ah, monsieur, it is not possible! 
You have not the head for it.” 


. 
A 





Which is worse? to wear a wig or 
to brush seventeen lonely hairs care- 
fully across the smooth white sur- 
face of your cranial dome?—Peoria 
Herald-Transcript. 


a 
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“Did Bilkins get an automobile?’ 
“No, Mrs. Bilkins got a hat.”—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents. 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 











HELP WANTED, 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and 
for better prospects, write for par- 
ticulars, stating qualifications. ©. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass, 








TEACHERS WANTED for sudden 
and unexpected vacancies which oec- 
cur frequently at this time of year. 
Many of them in the best of schools 
and colleges, where good _ salaries 
are paid. Send for Twenty-second 
Year Book. C. J. Albert, manager, 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 878 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


AGENCIES will find this new Pal 
partment a useful one for their busi- 


ness. Address, Journal of Hduca- 
tion, Boston. 








A GREAT CHANGE. 


“Boy, what has become of your 
poor blind, begging father that used 
to beg around here?” 

“You see, he got a lot of money 
when granddad died, and now he 
isn’t blind any more.”—Meggendor- 
fer Blaetter. 


> 


THE WORD OF AN HUuUNEST 
MAN. 
“If I lend you money, how do I 
know that I shall ever see it again?’ 
“Is the word of an honest man 
worth anything?” 
“Certainly—bring him 
Fliegende Blaetter. 





along.’’— 


-— 


EXCEPTION. 


Mrs. Knicker—“‘Has' ghe 
for all climates?” 

Mrs. Bocker—‘Yes, except the one 
her husband mentions when he gets 
the bill.’—New York Sun. 





clothes 


TOWARD THE END OF THE 
MONTH. 


“Hey, Mr. Student! 
your pocketbook.” 





You've lost 


“Keep it—keep it!’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 
* 





FREE RUSSIA. 
“Master at home?” 

“No, excellency.” 
“Nonsense! He was 
prison an hour ago.” 
“Yes; but they’ve 

again.”—Strana. 


let out of 


arrested him 


Lp 
wr 


CHEERFULLY OBBYED. 
Elsie—“What did he do when you 


told him he must not see you any 
more ?”’ 


Ada—“He turned down the light.” 
—Ally Sloper. 
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TEACHERS’ 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


AGENCIES 





BOSTON 


4 Agshburten P' 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4l4Century Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washingto togton, 1505 Peon. Ave. Denver, Col.,405Coopar Bidz. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Caleago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk, Los Angeles, Oal., 233 Douglas Bldg. 





TEACHERS’ 


EESACENCY 


Se NUAL. > *** 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placin 
ofthe U.S. SEND 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
: EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2-A Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 











F S>LARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEARG 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


'- fou h-3 mam ney 0 fe) 








M™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator» 
| 


RGFuCY 


TH SCIENCE  ournan, 


N. H, 








Some New Books. 

















Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book.......- Sampson [Ed.] American Book Co., N. Y.$ .45| 
Outline for Review in English History....... Newton & Treat ‘ 25 | 
Text-Book in Physics... ...+.---++-seeee severe Mumper “6 ‘ ie 1.25 | 
Famous Pictures of Children.. = “6 “ “ “ ‘| 
TWO BOYS ...cce-cecceccceceveeses Johnson “ “ “ “ "35 | 
How to | tay CHESS .....0 2.0. cee cece teceees Rogers T. Y. Crowell & Co., * a | 
Essays Out Of HOurs. ....+--.---es+seee sere rene Baldwin Longmans, Green&Co., ‘ 1.00 
Beginners’ Number Primer (Book One)....... -- The Mac millan Co. 4 20 | 
The Rivals and The School for Scandal ....... Howe [Ed.]_ “* 25 | 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare... ......--..- Ainger [Ed.} es “s “ “ ‘os | 
History of the Inquisition of Spain........... Lea “ ‘10.00 
In the Harbour of Hope........----+e.seee sees Blake Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.25 
French Pictorial Course....... po ereecccccccece Barbier [Ed. }, ernie 65 | 
The Angel of Forgiveness. ....«+ -+++++--++++++ Cary J. B. Lippincott Cc 0 » Phila. — 
The Pearl.......--escecscserseneerercseecerecees Cattelle _ 2.00 
Home, School and Vacation ........-.+.+++++++ Allen Houghton, Mifflin & Co ‘Seiben 1.25 
Nooks and Corners of Old England . cueibm cium Fea Charles Scribner’ r’s Sons, N. Y. hes 
A Book of Saintsand Wonders...........-+++. Gregory a fa 
The Free LANces . ....-.-- eee cece creer eeceeees Brand The McClure Co., “ o 
he ER aS 3S > Re Er Butler “ “ “ = 
ne 925". cos iss isesecceesadess Kester ne “ “ “ ee 
Th. ce ercvcccsvesessseece 
oe ag egies Wemien. €ALGi6s ocd. ded? -ch Brooke Dutton & Co. 100 
Prosperity Through Thought Force ........-.- McLelland Elizabeth Tow ne, ebeetn Mass.—— 
it ti the Waldorf, met Mr. and Mrs. 
Educational Institutions = jones, 

POAT ‘Smith,’ said Jones, ‘we had a 

NORMAL SCHOOLS creat time at the club last night. 

OL. B water, ~C'TY You missed it, old man.’ 
RIDGE “ Yee a ; a 

Lg NORMAL eS. Sor catalogue. Mrs. Smith gave a start, and 
th after the Joneses’ departure, she said 


address the Principal, A. ‘G BoypeEn, A. M, 


AL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, MAss. 
svc om sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


an odd voice:— 
“*John, you told me you spent the 
-whole evening at the club.’ 


in 





“*So I did, dear,’ said her husband, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. readily. ‘And the reason Jones 
S'¥ For women only. Especial attention i8 didn’t see me there was because he 


ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


§ .M a . = seone 
fs ne SCHOOL, Saree. Mase FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Principal. J. ASTURY PITMAN. Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
ae been used by mothers for children 
WHEN YOU'RE MARRIED. while teething with perfect success. 


wasn’t there himself. Trying to de- 
ceive his wife, I suppose.’ ’ 








“Yes,” said Thomas W. Lawson, It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
during a discussion of the March cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
panic, “the stock market is a guile- edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
ful maze. It is like some men’s gists everywhere. Guaranteed  un- 
marriages. der the Food and Drugs Act June 30. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Smith, lunching at 1906. Serial number 1098. 





I TOLD YOU SO! 
I knew that you would lose your 
bet,— 
I told you so! 
Of course it rained, .and you got 


wet,—- 
I told you so! 
I knew that stocks were going down, 


I said your tooth woull need a 
crown, 
You took the wrong pup out to 
drown,— 
I told you so! 
I knew your watch could not keep 
time,— 


[I told you so! 

was a worthless dime 
I told you so! 
I warned you not to touch that mett, 
I said that pack was incomplete. 


I said that 





About that candidate’s defeat,— 
I told you so! 
You wouldn't like that  servant- 
girl, 
I told you so! 
I knew your neighbor was a churl — 
I told you so! 
I said that story was a fake. 
I knew that cut-glass bowl would 
break, 
I could have saved you each wis- 
take,— 
I told you so! 
—Harold Susman, in November Lip- 
pinecott’s. 
NO ADVANTAGE. 

“Oh, Edgar! Did you see in the 
paper the description of that new 
house where everything yvoes by 
electricity? Wouldn't it be fine if 
we could live in a house like that! 
All you have to do to get anything 


is to touch a button.” 
“That wouldn't interest you, my 

| dear, it would be no improvement. 

Nothing could induce you to touch a 


you want 


button. Just look at this coat of 
mine!’’—Rire. 
| _ : Se a ne 
>| THE MODERN VERSION OF IT, 
“What little boy can tell me the 
differen:‘ce between the ‘quick’ and 
the ‘dead’? asked the Sunday-school 
teacher. 
Willie waved his hand frantically, 
“Well, Willie?’ 
“Please, ma’am, the ‘quick’ are the 
ones that get out of the way of au- 
tomohbiles; the ones that don’t are the 


‘dead.’ ”’ Magazine. 
os | cane eeneee 
AMEN. 


five, 


—Everybody’s 


been 
her 
God 


Eleanor, aged had 
naughty all day. and at night 
mother suggested that -she tell 
she was sorry. Kneeling down, she 
roared with great unction, “Oh, 
Lord, I bate to mention it!’—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


> — 
RETORT COURTEOUS. 

“What yer wearin’ 
round yer hat for?’ 
“That's for your first 
sorry ’e died.’’—Syd- 


THE 
Mrs. Knagegs 
that black band 
Mr. Knagegs 
‘usband. I’m 
ney Bulletin. 








* 
Actor- we'll miss the 
train.” 
Actress—‘‘I 
monds or my 
Actor—“Oh, well, never mind.” 
Actress—“Yes, but the purse had 


a shilling in it.”—-Pick-Me-Up. 


“TWlurry, or 


ean't find dia- 


purse.” 


my 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
-RITTHH'S to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
7 “J 3 gs, 
KEITH'S. _— 


Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


meee 
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. ] h- , arv: Si 2 edi *. Seaver, Mt. lyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
of 7 ‘k will be hanksgiving | Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke ’ ) 
: pa xt ween 7 =. - | to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. C, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
Day, the testivities will begin On | Hickory. 
Vlonday. Bransby Williams has Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 
| sae . wes 4] Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 
} Oo ) gre: S lvidual . . > > 
site ne of the . test individ “4 N.J.to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
successes ever scored by a vaudeville 


to St. Petersburg 








periormer in Boston, hence it will be N. Y. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
} surprise to find him again heading Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon, 
cr opie aN Regge “© | Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
program He will present a NCW | we. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Ma, Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
ies of his remarkable character | to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
tv1 from Dicken One of the big Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
A gigas Pee ger BI ; ‘© | Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; tu Pa. E. L. Taylor 
in Boston theatricals last sea SON. | Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
W the prese ntation of George \de’s Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
ry “10 sket “Mrs ’eckham’s | to Grand Mere } 
ery bright ketch, °M Peckhas Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
Carouse,” by May Irwin his 5€a~ | to Boulder; to N Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport 
son it is in the hands of Flo Irwin and Pa. to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L.. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
mpan nd both sketch and plavet1 Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
: pany, am ae gS 2 | BE. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs 
have been highly complimented whe Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 
ever it has been played Stuart Vt. to N. ¥Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 
Barnes, with his bright songs and b AA, a - - Se ae 
rt sa os. the Majestic Musical : pptalee tes Ame 2: eae. = 985 . 
ee aa ms Ewe THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
rour, whose instrumental seiections 
a comedy accompaniment, Cl 


Kennedy pIAanologist comedial 


Ort dancer, aud Mattie Rooney, asi B R E WwW E TEACHERS’ 
cute soubrette as can be named, in A G E N C Y 


and Ila Grannan, a pretty 





talented comedienne, will all have ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
n the is gris wie fe POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 . CHICAGO 
two rel rkab sight acts in 





umblers, and Lina Marrder, “The MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY siiccisand Families 


and FOREIGN esuperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 











ict 1 nuch out of the ordinary 1 Ne | esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
Rinaldos, hoopologists, Robertson | address 
1 Fanchette, i bunch of song Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
nd dances, Ellen Richards, wire pet 
Pee: \ treet, with novelties > 7 
er, L. A. Street, wi ee oe THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| juge ing, al 6 th | Ve paved .-, C.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
omplete € lO ‘ “heer nt LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
rmance will be given Vhanksgiving Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, ove1 5,000 in Second 
from 10 a. m. until 1 p. m., particu ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free 
rly for the childr } All of tl big 
cts will take part, assisted by the full The D> tt ’ 70 Fifth A 
cts will take part, assisted ratt Teachers’ Agency paenee 
orchestra. A special scale of prices New York 
with the best t ty cents, Will De | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
in fore Tickets for all the Thanks and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRaTrT, Manager. 
' 1) 1) es W I] be 1 


de n io! ter Thursday, Novem PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


, High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
e - sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
a information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
BOBBIE’S PRESENT. 101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo ; 
—~ > Tes * y 
Pa—“Do you think Bobbie will ee 


kick up a row if he doesn’t get a 


Ho eee enone nes w ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Ma- m)y 2 oe 
ys if ) es get one.’’—Tatler. _ Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtainin 
much as if he do get one. I Positions. Send for circulars oe 
e ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








“Why are poets. so little appre- 
ciated?” oneal aie young man with} SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
long hair. Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
“Well.” answered Mr. Cumrox, During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
“it’s this way with a piece of poetry: | Sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
If vou can’t understand it you don’t | Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
care to read it, and if you can un-| department. Write and see what we can do for you. 





Jerstand it you haven’t any respect | ae Address HENRY SABIN, 
for it.’—Washington Star. | Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 





\ater—aaig, way ae soa weve CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in when I ring? ; LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
Servant—“Because you never ring The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
when I am in, sir.”°-—Szutok. 


o ST icchen |" We tone Gaeeer a ae caer Gee 
Georgie—“Papa, who is that Winship We have unequaled opel placing teachers in 
funny looking man? , every part of the country. 

Papa—-“That, my _ son, is Mr. 
Smith. He is a self-made man.” Teachers 29-A Beacon St. ro ee Boston, Mass. 


Georgie—‘Was he satisfied when A 
: te pie rs WM. F. JARVIS 
—_ finished, papa?’’—TIlustrated gency | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 
October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - 
Painter and Illustrator 


ERIC PAPE 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








November 23, 1907 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


AND 


CHRISTMAS 


BY ELLA M. POWERS 








A collection of Exercises and Recitations for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, adapted for 
Primary, Intermediate, and Ungraded 
Schools. 


... Paper: Price, 25 Cents ... 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE IN STAMPS OR SILVER 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 





A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 

| sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
| an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
| poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
| on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
| found that pupils will soon become skilful and 

interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - . - Price, 25 cents 


| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
(29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 





